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Put it in print é 
with VAT COLORS 


Du Pont vat color pastes for printing 

cottons and rayons—PONSOL* and 

LEUCOSOL* colors (anthraquinone- 

type dyes)... SULFANTHRENE* colors 
(thioindigoid-type dyes). 


The physical properties of these products 
are especially controlled to yield a full 
range of shades in printing. They 
offer the best all-round fastness 
obtainable ... help assure cus- 
tomer satisfaction. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., 

Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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exclusive equipment- 












to give you a Superior product 


One of the reasons WHY the industry “looks to Althouse’ for 
the newest and best in dyestuffs is because of our more 

modern methods of manufacture. First of all, we originate 
“new ideas” .. . then we have exclusive equipment built- 
to-order for perfect production. For example: our steam 
dryers are all instrument controlled—we use all Pyrex 

heat exchangers—electronic recording thermometers—and 

all special metal fittings, valves and pumps are made 


of Hasteloy C. These many scientific steps have been i 
taken so that ALTHOUSE DYESTUFFS NEVER COME IN 

CONTACT WITH ANY CORROSIVE METALS WHILE IN THE ; 

WET STAGE. That means we keep impurities out of finished 

dyestuffs . . . to give you a better finished product! 
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> AMANIL NAPTHOLS 
FAST COLOR SALTS AND BASES 
STABILON 


Zs 


For the fastest napthol reds obtainable, rely on performance-proved AMANIL* 
Napthols and Fast Color Salts or Bases. Combinations provide extensive shade variety. 
Extreme solubility and stand-up insure wash-fast dyeings to meet 


strictest market requirements. 


And to eliminate the usual difficulties encountered in Napthol dyeing and printing, 
count on unsurpassed A.A.P. STABILON*. Removes free color lake formations 


for minimized crocking and brightened Napthol shades. 


A call or letter to our nearest branch brings full information. A.A.P. technicians 


will be happy to demonstrate any of these products in your plant. 





AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ° Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ° Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N.C. © Chicago, Ill. © Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. « Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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—sang the chemist 


oS THE P.A. SAID, “How's things in 

ft 63 the beaker business these days? Still 

Ww experimenting with those phos- 
phates?” 

The young chemist said, “Yup. I 

know how to overcome our troubles 

» from iron stains now. You know 

that Calgon that we use in rinsing 


off our scoured woolens? Well, it does 
the trick.” 

“SWELL,” said the P.A. “How are you 
going to do it?” 

“Very simple. I found 2.7 p.p.m. iron in 
our water. This gradually oxidizes caus- 
ing stains on our whites and produces 
off shades on some of our chrome dyes. 
We are going to feed 4 p.p.m. of Calgon continuously to our 
water supply and this will reduce the iron content of the 


water, which results from corrosion, 
| 
‘ 


to less than 0.1 p.p.m.” 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 












“SOUNDS GOOD,” said the P.A., 
“we're getting more than our 
money's worth from Calgon, Inc.” 


“We sure are,” said the Y.C. “and 
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that’s not all. Rinsing our goods with Calgon after the 
scour not only reduces the time of rinsing, but gets the 
goods in much better condition for dying so that our re- 
dyes are considered negligible. The dyer is more than 
pleased with the results.” 

“AND THAT’S NOT ALL,” continued the young chemist. “I 
am also going to suggest to the dyer that he use Calgon in 
the dyebath when we run low on water from the softener 
and have to use water from the creek. My friend Joe over 
at the worsted mill does just that and he says he doesn’t 
have to worry anymore about the hard water.” 


“GLAD | DROPPED DOWN to sce you,” said the P.A., “makes 
me feel good—Happy New Year to me, too.” 
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calgon, inc. 


HAGAN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
ama BEC 


Y y Y 
VU. | : 
. For knit goods of fine quality with permanent brilliant 
white color and a soft hand... 
For perfect pre-bleaching of fine knit goods in 
preparation for quality dyeing... 
Use Becco Hydrogen Peroxide and the BEcco Cold 


Bleach Process (U. S. Pat. 2,189,378). It’s kind to the 
fibers, simple to handle, precision-controlled. 





Or use Becco processes for kier or continuous 
bleaching . . . they are equally efficient . . . equally 
satisfactory for both quality and low-cost goods. 


BECCO representatives can help you as they have 
helped others in the profitable application of BEcco 
Hydrogen Peroxide and BEcco Processes to your 
bleaching problem. BEcco SALES CoRPORATION, Sales 
Agent for BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

/ \nc., Buffalo 7, New York * BUFFALO * BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA 








“ree ‘BECCO SALES CORPORATION 
Buffalo 7, New York 


e are interested in further information on the 
aching of cotton knit goods. 


Zone_____ State __ ADR-12-50 
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AND RAYONS 









DESIRABLE, SOFT, 
FULL HAND 


dwrble MANTSNcn 
Lo DRY-CLEANING 





Unaffected by pH variations in the finishing bath—compatible with 
esins—very resistant to yellowing, even at excessively high tem- 
peratures. Write for our technical service bulletin +208-110.1 


gh® MUS 1g propuct: 
CO., INC. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
rs of Textile & Industrial Chemicals for Over 





IT’S AN 


Manufacture 5 Years 
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WOOL 


RESTEX 


(SYRUP AND PASTE 200) 


UREA FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY : 

AS A LARGE NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURER 
OF FORMALDEHYDE, WE ARE IN AN 
UNUSUALLY FORTUNATE POSITION TO 
PRODUCE AND IMMEDIATELY FILL YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS OF UREA FORMALDEHYDE 
RESIN FOR ALL FABRICS. 








—_ ALL 
Dy FABRICS 





WIRE OR WRITE 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY / causrovace, massacnuserrs 
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ane 
Onyx Offers You... ee 
a complete range of gas fading protection, from one-cycle to three-cycle periods. | 
You can choose the treatment that meets your particular needs. NY" 
scou 
Durable One-Cycle Treatment dete 
Onyx Neufume DMX, added to the dye liquor in the jig or dye beck, provides NO 
protection on @ one-cycle basis with a high order of resistance to both washing mY 
and dry cleaning. No further finishing is required to obtain this result. 

EXCE 
Non-Durable Two-Cycle Treatment om 
Onyx Neufume NS, used in the pad or quetsch, gives a high degree of, protection used 

against gas fading, on a two-cycle basis. The treatment is non-durable. 
EXCE 


from 


The Full Three-Cycle Treatment me 


Neufume DMX is added to the dye bath, and goods are dyed, rinsed and dried. 


They are then finished in the pad or quetsch with Neufume NS. Goods so treated Gun 

show thorough protection against fading on a three-cycle exposure basis. The wate 

treatment provides satisfactory protection against washing and dry cleaning. cou 

° © will | 

A Test Run Will Convince You er 

Let us arrange for a test run on any of your acetate constructions to meet your to be 
requirements in gas fading protection. We'll be glad to supply material for tests 

on all three treatments, if you wish. REM 

ly v 

or a 






CHEMICALS FOR DYEING + FINISHING + PRINTING 
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NYTRON, Solvay’s new, low-cost wetting agent-detergent, offers 
a new combination of properties to the textile processing industry ... 
a combination available in no other synthetic organic detergent. Add 
NYTRON to soaps, acids and alkalies ... try it for soaping-off, dye leveling, 
scouring and all other wet processes where wetting, penetration, 
detergency and rinsability are important factors. 


NO OTHER SYNTHETIC ORGANIC DETERGENT CAN MATCH 
MYTRON'S EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF PROPERTIES 


Use NYTRON for Wools, 
Nylons, Rayons, Cottons 


@ scouring prior to yarn and 


EXCEPTIONAL DETERGENCY—in cold or hot 
water ... retains its detergent action when 
used in either acid or alkaline mediums 


EXCELLENT WETTING—reduces wetting time 
from hours required in plain water to a mat- 
ter of seconds 


QUICK, THOROUGH RINSING—even in cold 
water; does not leave an insoluble deposit 


COUNTERACTS HARD WATER DIFFICULTIES— 


EXCELLENT EMULSIFYING POWER-—removes 
oil and greases from fabrics and surfaces 


HIGH AND RAPID SOLUBILITY —goes into so- 
lution almost instantly even in cold water; 
will not “salt out” in concentrated solutions 
of many acids, alkalies or metallic salts 


REDUCES SURFACE TENSION—addition of only 
3% ounces to 100 gallons of water will reduce 
surface tension by more than 50%; this ac- 
tion is actually enhanced under hard water 


cloth dyeing 
rope soaping of dyed cloth 


a penetrating and leveling agent in 
dyeing operations 

carbonizing of wool (wetting and 
penetrating) 


scouring woolen, rayon and nylon 
piece goods 




















will not form hard water curd; more economi- conditions @ many other operations 
cal because increased quantities do not have 
to be added to compensate for water hardness 
P= ee Tt eS A A A A A Se Sm Ee ee a ae 
‘ a 
REMAINS CHEMICALLY STABLE —under wide- J SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation i 
i ly varying conditions of temperature, acidity coolV4 'p t 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 1 
or alkalinity = [| want to see for myself how NYTRON—the new type of synthetic organic detergent | 
‘ with the exclusive combination of properties—can improve my textile operations, 1 
Pees Please send me a free sample. 
a PRODUCT | ' 
——— ; Name. : 
= amples of NYTRON are 4 ti i 
=a-és, available on request. Mail this cou- § company r 
pon now for your free sample—no J i 
. Address 
obligation. | 4 
] City Zone——_______ State. 3 t 
BF- 
EL anaméndeeresenenes ceepananenesesanenanesanmanedd 
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Intersectional Contest:— 
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E A Comparison of the Dyeing Characteristics and 
Related Properties of Rain-Grown and Irrigated 
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AM:RICA S LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT Robe: 
: repre 
. ° ° Lyon 
plus sodium chloride or bicarbonate Albes 
Huds 
man 
Luck 
New 
court 
Klein 
for odor free goods Trau 
bart 
complete r | of mineral oils & soil a 
piereé removal of mineral oils $0l weal 
rick 
faster operation at lower temperature Com 
dent’: 
Synthetic detergents differ widely in chemical composition and rom 
method of manufacture. Some are good wetting agents but mediocre ye 7 
detergents. Others emulsify but have low sequestering power. Still ae 
others function only in a narrow pH and temperature range. = 
Nacconol—the “balanced detergent’ —gives you the best combina- pes 
tion of wetting, washing, emulsifying, dispersing, foaming in hot or ah 
cold solution at any pH. of N 
Available in flake, powder or bead form. Th 
For prompt delivery, get in touch with our nearest office. auth¢ 
any | 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION rey 
the | 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION of th 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOURTH COUNCIL 


The Council held its 174th meeting in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
on Friday morning, November 17, 1950. 
Present were C. Norris Rabold, presiding; 
Arthur W. Etchells and George O. Lin- 
berg, Vice Presidents; Albert E. Sampson, 
Assistant Treasurer; J. Robert Bonnar, 
Chairman of the Research Committee; 
William D. Appel, William H. Cady, Carl 
Z. Draves and P. J. Wood, Past Presidents; 
R. Gordon Fiddes and C. Wendall Lever 
representing Northern New England; Ed- 
ward J. Allard, Raymond W. Jacoby, 
Robert W. Joerger and George H. Wood 
representing Rhode Island; J. Edward 
Lynn representing Western New England; 
Albert E. Herrmann, Jr. representing 
Hudson Mohawk; Charles W. Dorn, Her- 
man E. Hager, William A. Holst, Paul J. 
Luck and Herman E. Wilde representing 
New York; James Dixon, Walter F. Fan- 
court 3rd., Onslow B. Hager, Morton H. 
Klein, Percival Theel and Frederick V. 
Traut representing Philadelphia; R. Ho- 
bart Souther and Sumner H. Williams 
representing Piedmont; Kenneth H. Bar- 
nard of the Convention Committee; Pat- 
rick J. Kennedy of the Student Contest 
Committee; Leonard S. Little of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee; Alden D. 
Nute; W. George Parks of the Technical 
Program Committee; George H. Schuler 
of the Publicity Committee; and Harold 
C. Chapin, Secretary. 

The Secretary’s report of the 173rd 
Council meeting and financial report of 
November 3, and the Treasurer’s report 
of November 7, were accepted. 

The Committee on Appropriations was 
authorized, by vote of the Council, to sell 
any of the securities in its portfolio, and 
reinvest the proceeds in accordance with 
the limitations of Article III, Section 4, 
of the Bylaws. 

George Wood reported total attendance 
at the Portsmouth convention to have 
been about 1650, including guests, exhibi- 
tors and 232 ladies. Reporting on the 
Technical Program, Dr. Parks suggested 
that, for the better reporting of future 
conventions, earlier submission of papers 
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MEETING 


to the Technical Program Committee 
would be of the greatest help. Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Jacoby, Dr. Parks and their commit- 
tees were voted the thanks of the Coun- 
cil for their successful management. 

Convention dates of October 17 to 19, 
1951, in New York, November 6 to 8, 
1952, in Boston, and September, 1953, 
in Chicago, were confirmed by Mr. Bar- 
nard. On the basis of 2100 questionnaire 
replies received, and others expected, a 
decision would be asked at the January 
Council meeting on place and dates for 
the convention of 1954. Mr. Kennedy re- 
ported sufficient favorable responses from 
Student Chapters and their faculty ad- 
visers to insure at least partial initiation 
of the student contest plan at the 1951 
convention. 

Professor Theel reported that the Pub- 
lications Committee had given considera- 
tion to a suggestion that all convention 
papers be published together in an early 
issue of the Reporter, but had found this 
impractical for several reasons, among 
them that delayed revision of certain dis- 
cussions by participants might hold up, 
in the group, papers which would other- 
wise find earlier publication. Convention 
papers would, however, be given priority 
over other material in the present system 
of publication. A bulletin on apparatus 
and supplies sold by the Association for 
test purposes was nearly ready for publi- 
cation. It was hoped that the first voca- 
tional training pamphlet of P. J. Wood’s 
committee, on dyehouse mathematics, 
would be ready for publication early in 
1951. Steps had been taken to hasten 
editing and publication of the Vat Dye 
Monograph. Analytical Methods for a 
Textile Laboratory was being revised, with 
additions and improvements particularly 
in the chapters on resin, dyestuff and fiber 
identification. Members of a committee 
to screen papers suitable for the Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter Award were in 
process of appointment, and their names 
would be announced presently. The Year 
Book of 1951 would avoid reference to 
prior books, as far as possible, by reprint- 
ing certain material indicated merely by 
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reference in the 1950 volume. If prac- 
ticable, the Dye List would be so printed 
as to permit reading with the book up- 
right. All temperatures would be printed 
in degrees Fahrenheit, followed by de- 
grees Centigrade in parentheses. Informa- 
tion on student awards and the vocational 
training program would be included. All 
members of the Association were to be 
invited to submit further suggestions for 
improvement. Mr. Cady reported the 
Colour Index contract nearly ready for 
signing. 

Mr. Luck described a meeting two days 
earlier, arranged by invitation to the tech- 
nical and general press, for the purpose 
of planning better reporting of meetings 
and papers. 

For the Corporate Membership Com- 
mittee, Mr. Linberg reported excellent re- 
turns from the appeal for more Sustain- 
ing memberships, which had been mailed 
with bills for dues. He urged Sections to 
appoint their representatives on his com- 
mittee for successive years, in order to 
utilize accumulated experience, and to ask 
reports from these representatives at Sec- 
tion meetings. Larger dues payments would 
be requested from Corporate members 
who had not increased their payments 
over last year. 


For the Research Committee, Mr. Bon- 
nar reported that an attempt was being 
made to arrange identical wording for 
tests used by other organizations as well 
as our own. He recommended that the 
Association send a representative to the 
LS.O. meeting of next June in England. 
It was so voted, and a proposed appro- 
priation for the purpose, not to exceed 
$2000, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. Dr. Draves read corre- 
spondence from the Swiss and French as- 
sociations regarding a preliminary meet- 
ing in Basle, to which it was not deemed 
feasible for our Association to send a 
representative. Indorsement of American 
Standards Association plans for an I.S.O. 
meeting in this country in 1952 was ex- 
pressed in a vote to continue membership 
in the A.S.A. 


P899 
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For the year beginning January first, 
Leonard S. Little was appointed Chair- 
man of the Research Committee and of 
the Executive Committee on Research; 
George H. Schuler was named Chairman 
_of the Publicity Committee and William 
A. Holst, Chairman of the Technical 
Program Committee. 


For the Committee on Membership and 
Local Sections, Mr. Etchells presented the 
following applicants, who were elected 
to the classes of membership here speci- 
fied, as of thirty days from publication of 
applications, provided no objection be re- 
ceived meanwhile by the Secretary. 


SENIOR 
J. M. Andreas H. Nilssen 
H. L. Bagley C. H. Payet 
C. Berne, Jr. W. S. Pearson 
T. S. Blackwood J. J. Pozzi 
A. M. Bourque T. S. Prizby 
P. D. Burnham W. A. Raimond 
R. C. Cooney F. Rotatori 
D. C. Dougall C. J. Schollenberger 
J. E. Dubois F. E. Scholze 
S. J. Dunlap A. M. Sergeson 
H. O. Dutton H. L. Shinn 
E. J. Field A. Shove 
R. M. Fingar M. O. Shrader 
W. A. Fye F. H. Schwartz 
H. Gutierrez L. R. Sparks 
W. H. Heywood A. C. Stevenson 
E. G. Holland M. Touw 
E. S. Horney L. E. Usry 
B. S. Jones H. P. Vanasse 
L. V. Jones W. J. VanLoo Jr. 
R. Kay C. Verga 
M. E. Keane A. V. M. Voorhees 
J. L. Keller E. D. Walen 
P. Kohnstamm W. J. Walsh 
E. A. Maier L. E. Weir 
J. A. Meier M. P. Wemple 
K. H. Miller, Jr. S. Wolf 
M. W. Naughton N. C. Woodruff 
G. E. Neisser H. W. Wright 


S. H. Niewaroski 


STUDENT 
L. J. Allison W. H. Martin 
R. T. Beall W. R. Martin, Jr. 
P. Bedrosian C. Martineau 
H. R. Brome J. R. Mauney, Jr. 
S. D. Bulbin E. G. Mercer 
R. W. Cashion G. Morell 
L. J. Clark L. H. Moscowitz 
R. C. Crawford E. C. Oliva 
J. A. Dayvault G. J. Pelliccione 
G. E. Delorme R. J. Quinn 
A.M.deNicholas’ R.R. Rast 
L. P. Dixon W. J. Ratcliffe 
H. C. Donoian B. W. Roberts, Jr. 
R. D. Fawcett A. Romanowsky 
E. Fendell H. R. Ronson 
J. P. Flannery S. Rosenbaum 
V. H. Forsyth R. J. Sanborn 
I. W. Fricke R. H. Scarboro 
R. H. Funke, Jr. D. R. Schaller 
R. A. Gagnon G. N. Schofield 
R. Greenberg J. S. Schrager 
R. K. Hall W.R. Smith 
D. B. Imrie E. F. Szal 
W. M. Joyner K. E. Tanzer 
R. S. Kenyon T. C. H. Teng 
C. R. Ladd J. J. Toon 
F. Lando J. F. Tynaa 
P. Lavitt D. T. Wark 
W. F. Lewald M. Wasim 


M. Mackenzie, Jr. 


T. A. Wilson, Jr. 


R. L. Wise 


Transferred from other classifications 


to Senior membership were: 


H. J. Bonino H. G. Parrish 

C. S. Brenner R. L. Stephens 

R. L. Galbraith A. C. Teichner 

J. F. McAlister A. W.Viscocki 
M. H. West 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. CHAPIN, Secretary 


Speakers Desired on Pacific 
Coast 


EMBERS visiting the Pacific Coast 
will receive a cordial welcome from 
our two new Sections there. If they can 
speak on subjects of technical interest, the 
officers of these Sections will appreciate 
hearing from them well in advance of 





their trips. The Chairmen are Russell B, | 


Colman, National Dyeing and Finishing 
Corp., Culver City, California, and Earl 


B. Brearley, Jantzen Knitting Mills, 411 | 


N.E. 19th Ave., Portland 14, Oregon. 
= o— 
Correction 


re: “Literature Survey of Textile Bleach- 
ing” 

We have been advised by Diamond AI- 
kali Company that, in the installment of 
the above-named article in our October 16, 
1950 issue, the patent number in item 
76 on page P707 is incorrectly cited. The 
patent number should be U. S. 2,116,332. 


a ' @ = 
WNE Report 


MEETING of the Western New Eng- 
land Section was held on November 
3, 1950 at Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, 
Conn. Approximately fifty-five members 
and guests were present. The speaker, H. 
E. Millson of the Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, gave a 
talk on “Microscopical Studies on the 
Dyeing of Wool and Cotton”. The dual 
projection of colored slides showing the 
dyeing behavior of individual fibers illus- 
trated how studies of this type can be of 
great assistance in solving dyeing prob- 
lems. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. S. NYQUIST, Secretary 





SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL REPORT—NOVEMBER 3, 1950 


Appli- 
cations 
Received and transmitted 
to Treasurer, 
August 1 to Sept. 21, 1950........... $ 306.00 
OS SF SS Ore 964.00 
Totals in fiscal year to Nov. 3,...... 1,270.00 


Leaving deposited by Treasurer with Secretary, 


Miscellaneous items, 


Dividends and interest 


Registrations, Portsmouth convention.......... 
i ie MS 6.6 6 cow cad cdnmecdbieneeies 
i eee Aas este sides eben eee ad deer aesneseee.Canne 
IN SSS Sch, iy yt GE Mian Wd kia aaa 6 101% 46S Dh G0 6:9 0180 re aH 


Crock cloth 


Multifiber cloth royalties 


Motk cloth 


Water test apparatus 


Dye standards 
Knitted tubing 


ids Ge's Da sib id oa8.5n soko eeSaahe peeheeedicesdrns's 
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JUNIOR 

J. C. Baitinger G. H. Kenyon 
C. T. Cobb J. L. Prevost 
G. O. Dexter, Jr. R. M. Ryan 
F. H. Fiore M. L. Schlereth 
E. Grunstein J. R. Sharp 
J. C. Hayes J. G. Sibley 
P. J. Hrynko F. P. Vagnini 
B. L. Irwin T. A. Weisner 

ASSOCIATE 
K. W. Bean H. J. Northrup 
R. Cano L. F. Ort 
C. C. Chou K. Saguchi 
H. H. deVallee B. Tagliabue 
J. W. Evans P. Tarantino 
J. H. Hunter C. Urio 
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Buttons 
Color transfer charts 
Flammability testers 
Colour Index 
Analytical Methods 











Dues, Dues, 
Regular & Corporate & 


Reinstate Sustaining Miscellaneous Totals 


200.00 
712.50 
912.50 


$ 1,591.30 
4,376.91 
5,968.21 


$ 2,168.80 
22,903.91 
25,072.71 


9,807.03 


$ 71.50 $ 
16,850.50 
16,922.00 





4,376.91 
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Intersectional Contest—First Prize Winner 


A COMPARISON OF THE DYEING CHARACTERISTICS AND 
RELATED PROPERTIES OF RAIN-GROWN AND IRRIGATED 





Henry A. Rutherford 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE past few years, the economic 
I importance of cottons grown in the 
Southwestern part of the United States 
on irrigated lands has increased consid- 
erably. These socalled “irrigated” cottons, 
however, have consistently sold at a dis- 
count relative to comparable qualities of 
rain-grown cottons because of difficulties 
encountered in the wet and dry process- 
ing of the former. The principal difficul- 
ties found in dry processing are somewhat 
higher nep content and the necessity of 
changing processing conditions in open- 
ing, picking, and carding for the mainte- 
nance of product quality (1). With regard 
to wet processing, there have been some 
reports, as yet unsupported by experi- 
mental data, of difficulties encountered in 
bleaching and in finishing operations; 
however, there is no doubt that a real 
source of trouble exisits because of the 
different dyeing characteristics of the two 
cottons. As a matter of fact, some mills 
have made efforts to eliminate the irri- 
gated type for this reason. Usually the 
rain-grown cotton dyes a fuller shade 
than a comparable quality of irrigated 
cotton dyed in an identical manner. (The 

Presented at Twenty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. 
H., Sept. 29, 1950. 
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effect was strikingly illustrated in Ex- 
hibit A of the Appendix, which consisted 
of dyeings submitted with this paper to 
the judges. These dyeings were made with 
knitted tubing composed of alternate one- 
half-inch stripes of irrigated and rain- 
grown cotton. The dyeings of Exhibit A 
had been dyed with a direct dyestuff. This 
effect was apparent even after the cot- 
tons had been thoroughly bleached. It was 
obvious from this exhibit that mills using 
toth types of cotton may frequently be 
confronted with a problem in obtaining 
even shades within a lot, or from batch 
to batch.) 

Conceivably, there are a number of 
reasons why such differences in dyeing 
characteristics might occur. For example, 
the lighter shade in the irrigated cotton 
could be caused by the adsorption of a 
smaller amount of dyestuff, which, in 
turn, is influenced by the chemical re- 
activity of the cellulose or by the acces- 
sibility to dyestuff of the cellulose chain 
molecules within the fiber structure; dis- 
tribution of dyestuff within the fiber, e.g., 
whether it is surface dyed or completely 
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penetrated, influences depth of shade. An- 
other possibility has to do with the na- 
ture of the fiber surface and reflection 
from it. One illustration of this is the 
color change that apparently occurs in 
pile fabrics when the direction in which 
the pile lays is altered; another related 
example is the currently popular irri- 
descent dress fabric, which changes ap- 
pearance so radically with a change in 
the angle of view. In this investigation 
a study has been made of the chemical 
properties and other aspects of the two 
types of cotton that may have a bearing 
upon their apparent differences in proc- 
essing and dyeing. An attempt has been 
made to establish whether these differ- 
ences are of the kind that are subject to 
chemical control, or whether they con- 
stitute inherent properties of the fibers 
and are not subject to appreciable modi- 
fication. 


At the outset it was recognized that 
any differences between irrigated and 
rain-grown cotton could not necessarily 
be ascribed only to the manner in which 
the two received water for growth. It is 
well-known that temperature, sunlight, 
type of soil, variety of seed, as well as 
other factors influence the quality of cot- 
ton, and that differences among the rain- 
grown types and the irrigated types them- 
selves are frequently found. However, 
there is a universal opinion among mill 
men that, with many dyestuffs, irrigated 
cotton dyes differently from rain-grown 
cotton when processed identically, and that 
care must always be taken when the two 
are being used in the same plant. Similar 
o*jections are not ordinarily raised when 
different rain-grown types are employed. 
In preliminary work on this problem sev- 
eral types of irrigated and rain-grown 
cotton were examined, and the general 
opinion as to a difference between rain- 
grown and irrigated types was confirmed 
experimentally. Invariably the rain-grown 
cotton dyed a darker and fuller shade 
than the irrigated. For these reasons the 
fact that only one typical cotton of each 
kind was chosen for this work is not 
regarded as a serious objection. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


COTTONS———-The two cottons used 
in this study were both from the crop of 
1947. The irrigated cotton was Acala 4-42 
grown in the San Joaquin Valley in Cali- 
fornia, and the rain-grown cotton was 
Deltapine P14 grown in Arkansas. The 
Acala 4-42 was chosen as the irrigated 
cotton because it is grown on a very 
large scale; it is the only cotton grown in 
California. These cottons were used in 
several conditions throughout the experi- 
ments covered by this paper, viz., raw 
cotton, taken directly from the bale and 
opened by hand before use; carded cotton, 
processed through a Davis and Furber 
laboratory-model wool card; yarn which 
was a 40’s combed yarn, twist multiplier 


V3, scoured before use as subsequently 
described; and knitted tubing, which was 
made from the 40’s combed yarn by knit- 
ting the two types of cotton in tube form 
having alternate one-half-inch stripes of 
each. 

The skeins and tubing were scoured 
by treating for two hours at a boil in a 
bath containing 4% of sodium hydroxide 
and 2% of Igepon T on the weight of the 
goods. The scoured samples were rinsed 
in running tap water for fifteen minutes, 
and a fifteen-minute treatment in a 1% 
solution of acetic acid followed. Then 
they were rinsed in running tap water for 
five minutes. This was followed by two 
five-minute rinses in cold distilled water. 
If at the end of this rinsing procedure 
the samples were not neutral to litmus, 
they were rinsed in successive changes of 
distilled water until the test for acid was 
negative. 

Skeins of differing whiteness were pre- 
pared by bleaching samples of the yarn 
in a bath containing 1% of 100-volume 
hydrogen peroxide on the weight of the 
goods and 7-8 grams per liter of 42° Bé. 
sodium silicate. The temperature of the 
bath was held at 180° F. In order to have 
samples of different whiteness, half of the 
skeins were taken out of the bath at the 
end of thirty minutes, and the remainder 
were left in the bath for one hour. 
Bleached knitted tubing was prepared in 
the same manner using a one-hour treat- 
ment. 

Mercerized skeins were prepared in the 
following manner: samples of raw cot- 
ton yarn were wound under tension on 
small stainless-steel frames. The yarns 
were wet out by soaking in a boiling bath 
containing 0.5% Decerosol OT. After a 
complete wetting out, the yarns were then 
mercerized by placing the frames in a 
25% solution of sodium hydroxide for ten 
minutes at room temperature. The sam- 
ples were rinsed on the frames for five 
minutes in hot running water, neutralized 
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in a 1% solution of acetic acid, and rinsed 
in running water until neutral to litmus. 


The hydrolyzed cottons were prepared 
Ly treating the cotton yarn for twenty-two 
hours in hydrochloric acid solutions rang- 
ing from 0.5 to 6.0 normal at a tempera- 
ture of 20° C. Prolonged treatment with 
6 N hydrochloric acid was carried out at 
20° C. for different periods of time up to 
720 hours. 


ANALYTICAL PROCEDURES——— 
The rate of attack of the cottons by sodi- 
um hypochlorite was determined by 
treatment in a solution containing ap- 
proximately 1 g. of available chlorine per 
liter of solution with the pH adjusted to 
9.8. A bath factor of 40 to 1 and a tem- 
perature of 20° C. were employed. The 
samples were treated for different periods 
of time, and the amount of active chlorine 
used was determined by titration with 
sodium thiosulfate according to the 
standard procedure (2). The sample of 
cotton, which was reserved for further 
experiments, was washed well with dis- 
tilled water, antichlored with a 0.1% 
solution of sodium bisulfite, washed 
again in water, and finally dried. 


The rate of attack by hydrogen per- 
oxide was carried out in covered flasks at 
a temperature of 85° C. with a solution 
containing 3.3 ml. per liter of 35% hy- 
drogen peroxide, 10 g. per liter of 42°-Bé. 
sodium silicate and 1.17 g. per liter of 
sodium hydroxide, this combination pro- 
ducing a pH of 11.3 at a bath factor of 
40 to 1. The amount of peroxide con- 
sumed at the end of a given period of 
time was determined by titration with 
potassium permanganate according to the 
standard procedure (2). 


The water-soluble materials in the raw 
cotton were determined as follows: ten 
grams of each cotton was weighed ac- 
curately in a tared ground-glass weigh- 
ing bottle. Each sample was immersed in 
500 ml. of distilled water at room tem- 
perature, agitated by hand until complete- 
ly wet-out, and then left for 30 minutes. 
At the end of this time the sample was 
removed, squeezed by hand, and im- 
mersed in a fresh bath of distilled water. 
This process was repeated until 4 extrac- 
tions of 30 minutes each were made. The 
extract in each case was filtered to re- 
move any solid particles, which, as far as 
was possible, were recovered and re- 
turned to the original sample. The filtrate 
was evaporated down and saved for sub- 
sequent investigation of cationic constitu- 
ents. The washed cotton sample was then 
dried to constant weight, and its loss in 
weight was calculated. The hot-water- 
soluble material was determined in the 
same manner at a temperature of 60° C. 


The acid-combining capacities were de- 
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termined on samples of the raw cottor 
that had been washed in either tap wate: 
or distilled water. The technique em 
ployed in washing was simply four suc- 
cessive changes of a definite volume of 
water at room temperature with a 30 
minute steep after each change. Samples 
of the previously washed cottons of ap 
proximately 2.5 grams on a dry basis were 
accurately weighed out. Each was added 
to a ground-glass Erlenmeyer flask con 
taining 50 ml. of approximately 0.025 N 
hydrochloric acid and allowed to stand 
overnight. The following day 25-ml. ali 
quots of hydrochloric acid were removed 
and titrated with 0.01 N sodium hydrox- 
ide in the presence of bromocresol purple 
as the indicator. From the amount of hy- 
drochloric acid used, the acid-combining 
capacity of the sample expressed in milli- 
equivalents of acid bound per gram of 
cotton was calculated. The principle of 
the method was essentially that of Sookne 
and Harris (3). 

The ash contents were determined on 
unwashed and distilled-water-washed cot- 
ton in order to detect both total and 
combined inorganic material. The term 
“total ash” refers to all of the ash found 
in raw cotton, while the term “combined 
ash” refers to that portion which is held 
in chemical combination by the cotton 
and cannot be removed by washing in 
water. Ten-gram samples were ashed in 
porcelain crucibles at 750° C. for two 
hours and then to constant weight. The 
samples of ash were saved for subsequent 
analysis for metal constituents. 


The metallic constituents were deter- 
mined by means of the flame photometer 
attachment for a Beckman Model DU 
Quartz Spectrophotometer. In this device 
a dilute aqueous solution of known con- 
centration of the sample to be tested for 
constituent cations is atomized in a heated 
chamber. This fine mist then passes 
through a burner assembly, and the metals 
in the mixture are ignited by a gas-oxygen 
flame. This flame is reflected by a mirror 
through a fine slit opening in the side of 
the Model DU Quartz Spectrophotometer 
and then, by a series of mirrors, to a 
prism. The position of this prism, which 
is controlled by a knob on top of the 
machine, can be varied in order to reflect 
any desired wave length of light back 
along the series of mirrors to a phototube. 
Light striking the phototube creates an 
EMF dependent upon the intensity of the 
light, so that by the use of a potentiome- 
ter this intensity may be measured. The 
wave length at which a response is ob- 
tained identifies the metal, and a qualita- 
tive determination may thus be easily 
made. A quantitative determination is 
made by ascertaining the intensity, or 
optical density, of the light emitted at 
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eaco wave length and by comparing it 
with that obtained when standard solu- 
tions of the metal in question are tested. 


Cellulose nitrates were prepared from 
the samples of cotton by the methods pre- 
scribed by Davidson (4) and by Berl (5). 
After the nitrated cotton had been dried in 
air, a portion of it was weighed accu- 
rately to one-tenth of a milligram and dis- 
solved in CP acetone in the ratio of 0.1 
gram of cellulose nitrate to 100 ml. of 
solvent. This sample was allowed to stand 
for a short time in a glass-stoppered flask 
and then stirred on a shaking machine 
for one to two hours or until solution of 
the cellulose nitrate was complete. A 
\0-ml. portion of this solution was intro- 
duced into a calibrated viscosimeter (6) 
supported in a constant-temperature bath 
at 20° C., and the time of flow of the 
solution was then determined. Fludidity 
was then calculated from the expression 


Cc 


P(t-K/t) 

in which F is fluidity, t is the time of flow, 
P is the density of the solution, and C 
and K are the viscosimeter constants. The 
relative viscosities, i.e., the ratio of the 
viscosity of the solution to that of the 
solvent, were also determined. From these 
values the intrinsic viscosities were cal- 
culated by means of the equation of 
Philippoff (7): 


In} Cy” 
ae Fees 
8 


in which n, is the relative viscosity, [] 
is the intrinsic viscosity, and C the con- 
centration expressed in g. of solute per 
100 ml. of solvent. Degrees of polymeri- 
zation (DP) were calculated from the 
intrinsic viscosities by use of the Kraemer 
constant: DP = 270 x [n] (8). 

Wax contents were determined by the 
method of Conrad (9). Strengths of the 
fibers and of the yarns respectively were 
determined by means of the Pressley 
Tester and the Scott IP-2 inclined-plane 
machine. Maturity was determined by 
means of the Goldthwait differential- 
dyeing technique (16) and by the usual 
caustic-soda method. 

Spectrophotometric measurements on 
the dyestuff solutions were made in a 
Beckman Model DU Quartz Spectropho- 
tometer. The determination of reflectance 
properties was made by means of the 
Hunter-Gardner Goniophotometer. 
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DYEING PROCEDURES 


DIRECT DYEING All dyeings 
were made with 2% of dye, o.w.f. The 
samples were entered into a 40-to-1 bath 
and dyed at a boil for fifteen minutes. Ten 
percent of salt was added over a period 
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of fifteen minutes and dyeing was con- 
tinued for fifteen minutes longer. Total 
dyeing time was forty-five minutes. The 
samples were rinsed in two changes of 
tap water and dried. This procedure was 
used on both skeins and knitted tubing. 
Dyes used were the following: 
Fast Exhausting 
Diphenyl Fast Red 5 BL Supra I 
Calcomine Green GN Conc. 
Slow Exhausting 


Calcodur Red 8 BL 
Chlorantine Fast Green BLL 


VAT DYEING 





Five percent of 
Indanthrene Blue BCSN Double Paste 
was reduced at 120° F. in a bath of 33.3 
ml. of water per gram of dye containing 
30 g./liter of sodium hydroxide and 22.5 
g./liter of sodium hydrosulfite. The re- 
duced dyestuff was poured into a 40-to-1 
bath containing enough sodium hydrosul- 
fite and sodium hydroxide to give a total 
of 3.75 g./liter of sodium hydrosulfite and 
7.5 g./liter of sodium hydroxide. The sam- 
ple was dyed in this bath for forty-five 
minutes at 120° F. The dyed sample was 
rinsed in cold water, oxidized in a 1% 
solution of sodium perborate, and soaped 
at a boil for twenty minutes. Calcoloid 
Brown R Double Powder was dyed by 
an essentially similar process with modi- 
fications as recommended by the dyestuff 
manufacturer. 


NAPHTHOL DYEING The sam- 
ple was wet out and entered into a bath 
containing 2% of caustic soda, and the 
temperature was brought to 150° F. One 
and one-half percent of Naphthol AS-SW 
previously dissolved in 2.5% methanol, 
0.25% sulfonated castor oil, and 0.50% 
caustic soda was added in small portions 
over a period of fifteen minutes. Ten per- 
cent of salt was added over a period of 
fifteen minutes, and the naphthol 
allowed to exhaust for fifteen minutes 
after all of the salt was added. The goods 
were then rinsed in a 1% solution of salt 
and dried. 

The coupling bath was prepared with 
6% of Red Salt BN dissolved in water, 
5% of 56% acetic acid and 1% of Triton 
NE. The temperature was held between 
75 and 80° F. The goods were entered 
into this bath and allowed to remain for 
twenty minutes. After coupling, the sam- 
ple was rinsed and soaped at a boil for 
twenty minutes. 





was 





SULFUR DYEING Ten percent 
of Calcogene Black RBCF on the weight 
of the goods was reduced in twenty times 
its weight of distilled water containing 
two parts of sodium sulfide crystals and 
one part of sodium carbonate to one part 
of dye. The reduced dyestuff was added 
to enough distilled water to give a 
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liquor-to-goods ratio of 20 to 1. The wet- 
out skein was entered and dyed for thirty 
minutes. At the end of this time, 60% of 
sodium chloride on the weight of the 
goods was added, and dyeing was con- 
tinued for thirty minutes longer. The 
sample was removed and rinsed in run- 
ning tap water until the dye was com- 
pletely oxidized. 


EXHAUST SERIES————Approximate- 
ly 6-gram scoured skeins of the two cot- 
tons were dyed in baths containing the 
same amounts of dye and dyeing assistants. 
Upon completion of the dyeing in the 
usual manner, the excess liquor in the 
skeins was very carefully squeezed back 
into the dye bath, and the skeins were 
given any necessary after-treatments. An- 
other set of skeins of approximately the 
same weights was wet out and entered in 
the baths used previously. These skeins 
were then dyed for the same length of 
time as the previous skeins. The excess 
liquor was again squeezed out, and the 
skeins were after-treated as required. Suc- 
cessive dyeings of this type were carried 
out until the dye was almost exhausted. 
In the case of the direct dyeings; no 
further additions of salt were made dur- 
ing the exhaust series. In the vat dyeings 
checks were made at frequent intervals, 
and additions were made as necessary to 
maintain the bath in proper condition. In 
the sulfur dyeings the concentrations of 
sodium sulfide and sodium carbonate were 
maintained to prevent oxidation of the 
reduced dyestuff. No further additions of 
salt were made. 


MACHINE DYEING ON RAW 
STOCK BY VAT-PIGMENT METHOD 
The Gaston County one-pound 
sample package dyeing machine was used 
for this purpose. The raw cotton that was 
packed in the machine was first thorough- 
ly wet out. The dyestuff pigment, Ponsol 
Blue BCS Double Paste, amounting to 2% 
on the weight of the cotton was dispersed 
in 5.5 1. of water. The dispersion was 
added to the expansion tank to make a 
total of 7 1. of dispersion bath. The pump 
was started, and the temperature was 
maintained at 90° F. for the desired cir- 
culation period. Sodium hydroxide (50% 
solution) was next added to the expansion 
tank to give a concentration of 4.25 g. 
per liter, circulation was continued five 
minutes, the temperature was increased to 
120° F., and finally dry sodium hydrosul- 
fite was added to give a concentration of 
4.25 g. per liter. Dyeing was continued 
thirty minutes, the bath was dropped and 
refilled with water, and oxidation was 
carried out with 1% of sodium per- 
borate. A final wash was given with 0.5% 
of Naccanol NR at 205° F. 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING COM- 
PARATIVE ADSORPTION Ap- 
proximately 3-gram scoured skeins of the 
two cottons were dyed in beakers using 
2% of Diphenyl Fast Red 5 BL Supra I, 
10% of salt, and a liquor-to-cotton ratio 
of 80 to 1. The dyeing was carried out 
at just under a boil for forty-five minutes 
with maintenance of a constant volume of 
dyebath at all times. At the end of the 
dyeing, the concentration of the dye in 
the bath was determined spectrophoto- 
metrically with a Beckman Model DU 
instrument. The sample of the dyebath 
was allowed to cool to room temperature 
before the spectrophotometric measure- 
ment. In order to assure controlled rins- 
ing of the dyed skeins and consequently 
strictly comparable dyeings, the follow- 
ing procedure was followed: The skein 
was removed from the bath and placed 
on a small support, which was fitted into 
a 50-ml. centrifuge tube. The tube was 
whizzed for ten minutes or until the 
samples reached an approximately con- 
stant weight. The centrifuged sample was 
then placed in a 250-ml. glass-stoppered 
flask, and 100 ml. of distilled water was 
added. The flask was then stoppered and 
agitated for one hour on a shaking ma- 
chine. A small sample of the equilibrium 
mixture was taken, and the amount of 
dye was determined spectrophotometric- 
ally. The samples were again centrifuged 
and allowed to dry in the air. 

The actual concentration of dye in the 
solutions was determined by comparison 
with a calibration curve made with known 
amounts of dyestuff. 





RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES———At the 
beginning of the investigation it was nec- 
essary to characterize the cottons to estab- 
lish whether they were of sufficient simi- 
larity for use in this work. The pertinent 
physical properties are given in Table I. 
It is seen that the two were practically 
identical in staple length, fineness and 
maturity. Whether or not the irrigated 
type was somewhat stronger was ques- 
tionable, although the yarns made from 
this type were also stronger than the 
yarns made from the rain-grown cotton. 
Of particular interest is the fact that the 
maturities, as evidenced by the caustic 
soda method, were identical. 


NONCELLULOSIC CONSTITUENTS 
Noncellulosic constituents in cot- 
ton have been reported to influence dye- 
ing properties (10). Accordingly, the two 
cottons were analyzed for such materials, 
and the results are given in Table II. No 
differences were found in wax contents or 
in acid-combining capacities, the latter 
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TABLE I 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ACALA (IRRIGATED) AND DELTAPINE 
(RAIN-GROWN) COTTONS* 





feala 4-42 ; Deltapine 14 
Grade (Classer’s) Middling Middling 
a a ne ae ee 1-1/16 1-1/16 
Fineness (Array), micrograms/inch................c0sceceeee- 4.3 4.6 
Fineness (Micronaire), micrograms/inch..................+.++: 4.5 5.0 
Maturity (Caustic Soda Method) —%.............-.00cecceeees 88 86 
I ts eis one a ee i ee So ee a oS 8.4 7.5 
Tensile Strength (Converted Pressley), 1000 Ib.................. 91 81 





* Acknowledgment is made to C. F. Goldthwait and H. O. Smith of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory for the data in Table I. 








TABLE II 


NONCELLULOSIC CONSTITUENTS OF ACALA (IRRIGATED) 
DELTAPINE (RAIN-GROWN) COTTON 


AND 





Test Deltapine Cotton 





























Acala Cotton 
bale carded bale carded 
% % % % 
PACE OCTET TO Tree ere 0.92 0.95 0.93 0.72 
A MO ico os tecdecceceeccuees seenes 1.70 1.42 1.14 1.08 
IRM Sha oss ies sh oeass eh aaddaeenemaeen 0.35 0.25 oes 
Cold-water-soluble material ...........---0see0e00: 2.24 2.75 2.19 2.69 
Hot-water-soluble material ceenbesaene aeaede saws . 3.09 3.57 1.24 1.96 | 
m.eq./g m.eq./g 
Acid-combining* capacity—water washed........... 0.074 0.074 





* This is an indirect method for the estimation of pectic substance (3). 








TABLE III 
CATIONIC CONSTITUENTS OF ACALA (IRRIGATED) AND DELTAPINE 
(RAIN-GROWN) COTTONS CALCULATED AS THE PERCENT OF THE ASH 
OR MATERIAL REMOVED 
























































(a) 

COLD-W ATER-SOLUBLE Sh ge : 
MATERIAL Ve Cu Fe Vn Pb Ca B Na Ba K 

Se” Sn a aS : 270.27 
Acala Carded .. iesbecabeeneeeels iz 0.90 12.78 
Deltapine Bele .......; ies, = a apes one 3.03 ~ 18.93 
Deltapine Carded .............- 5 Panny ae, nas conse ae 15.13 

(b) 
HOT-W {TER-SOLL BLE a + eee 

MATERIAL Ue Cu Fe Un Pb Ca B Na Ba K 

DE sctk dana, cardesstes “ 0.53. «11.03 
Acala Carded oe ceseussvesd cumens 0.45 8.63 
RORMNINOS sacs svsx0 avessers Me? ede hare Fa i i oe 
Deltapine Carded ; , A ee os ; ee ot i ; ie 1.46 i 29.15 

(ec) 
: ASH | Me oa Fe Mn Pb Ca B j Na Ba K 
Acala Bale ‘ a jwe ee ook shee emo ‘ : . sy trace trace f 2.50 46.98 
cnc kcseres trace trace 2.52 21.56 
Acala Combined . eee SRN ar oa 2.31 3.29 
Deltapine Bale ........ Leg eae Ving apie | trace .. 242 .. 48.40 
Deltapine Carded ei a ~ - a dine = trace 2.55 24.11 
Deltapine Combined 7 : z comne tas ; 1.02 2.73 
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being an indirect method for the estima- 
tion of the content of pectic substance (3). 
The ash contents and the hot-water-solu- 
ble materials were, however, significantly 
different in the two cottons, the irrigated 
type exhibiting higher values in each case. 
Further, as might be expected, the com- 
bined ash (i.e., the metallic constituents 
chemically bound to the carboxyl groups 
of the pectic substance) was lower than 
che total ash. 


The results obtained for the materials 
soluble in water were rather surprising 
for it was found that the amount of sub- 
stance extracted by hot water considerably 
exceeded that removed by cold water in 
the instance of irrigated cotton, but that 
a reversal of this result was found with 
the rain-grown cotton*. This behavior 
might be expected to influence the dyeing 
characteristics of the raw cotton since the 
elevated temperatures normally employed 
in dyeing would, as indicated in Table II, 
result in a greater amount of soluble non- 
cellulosic impurities in the irrigated-cot- 
ton dyebath. Indeed, such an effect was 
noted and is discussed later in this paper 
under the dyeing experiments. 


The cationic constituents in the water- 
soluble material and in the ash are shown 
in Table III. Obviously, sodium and pot- 
assium are the only cations present in sig- 
nificant quantities, and they occur in the 
water-soluble material as well as in the 
ash. Traces of calcium were found in the 
ash from both cottons but manganese only 
in the ash from irrigated cotton. 


In the early stages of this investigation 
the results of some experimental work 
indicated that carding had an effect on the 
affinity of the fibers for dyestuff. For this 
reason the analyses shown in Tables II 
and III were made on both the bale and 
carded materials. Results of later work 
showed that no significance need be at- 
tached to the effect of carding with re- 
spect to dyeing characteristics; the data 
in the tables merely confirmed that the 
process resulted in the removal of non- 
cellulosic constituents from the cotton. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES————One 
of the most important factors influencing 
the behavior of cellulosic materials dur- 
ing wet processing or chemical treatment 
is the fine structure of the fiber. The 
length of the cellulose chain molecules, 
their degree of orientation along the fiber, 
and the extent to which they are packed 
in the fiber structure are well known to 


No explanation for this behavior is offered, 
but the phenomenon of greater solubility of 
certain compounds in cold water is well known. 
Substances of unknown nature are present in the 
water extracts of cotton (11), and perhaps these 

ntribute to the effect noted. 
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TABLE IV 


FLUIDITY, INTRINSIC VISCOSITY, AND DP OF DERIVED CELLULOSE 
NITRATES OF DELTAPINE (RAIN-GROWN) AND ACALA (IRRIGATED) 





COTTONS 
Fluidity of Intrinsic viscosity 
0.1% solution [ n ] pP* 
Condition of Deltapine Acala Deltapine Acala Deltapine 4eala 
cotton rhes rhes 
cc he OEE Ee Pee Ree 13.1 20.2 7 40.0 33.7 ms “10810 : 9103 
ee re 13.7 18.4 39.5 34.9 10670 9415 
re 14.5 20.3 38.4 33.6 10360 9084 
Scoured carded stock.......... 17.0 22.6 36.2 32.0 9778 8642 
Scoured combed yarn.......... 22.5 30.5 32.2 27.9 8685 7528 
Yarn bleached with NaOCl.... 30.5 40.1 27.9 24.3 7538 6568 
Yarn bleached with H2O:...... 45.3 52.6 22.7 20.8 6124 5605 





* The DP’s shown are considerably higher than those normally reported for cotton cellulose, but 
are not entirely inconsistent with values found by other investigators using nitrocellulose method. 
For example, Kraemer (21) has reported up to 5400 for dynamite nitrocellulose and 3500 for 
native cellulose. Cross-linking during nitration may possibly account for the high values. In any 
event, the DP’s of the two cottons are comparable, and, in this paper, no real significance is at- 
tached to the magnitude of the figures. 








TABLE V 


EFFECT OF HCl SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENT CONCENTRATIONS ON 
ACALA (IRRIGATED) COTTQN* 























Fluidity 
Loss in Elongation of 0.1% Intrinsic DP 
Normality strength at break solution viscosity 
Sample of HCI % % rhes [y) 
Grey combed Acala yarn.. ... . untreated . 6.69 = 20.3 33.6 - 9084 
Grey combed Acala yarn....... 0.5 16.1 6.61 40.1 24.2 6542 
Grey combed Acala yarn...... 1.0 22.1 5.90 56.1 19.9 5385 
Grey combed Acala yarn...... 2.0 32.8 4.86 94.2 13.7 3691 
Grey combed Acala yarn...... 3.0 52.8 4.04 138.1 9.33 2519 
Grey combed Acala yarn....... 4.0 67.2 3.99 187.0 6.00 1620 
Grey combed Acala yarn...... 5.0 77.7 2.82 218.8 4.17 1125 
Grey combed Acala yarn..... ; 6.0 90.0 1.56 246.1 3.19 861 
* Treatment with acid for 22 hrs. at room temp. 
TABLE VI 


EFFECT OF HCl SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENT CONCENTRATIONS ON 


DELTAPINE (RAIN-GROWN) COTTON* 











Sample Normality Loss in Elongation Fluidity Intrinsic DP 
of HCI strength at break of 0.1% viscosity 
% % solution [y] 
rhes 
Grey combed Delt. yarn....... untreated : 7.22, 14.5 . 38.4 10360 
Grey combed Delt. yarn....... 0.5 7.9 7.49 36.0 25.7 6944 
Grey combed Delt. yarn....... 1.0 16.5 6.51 51.2 21.1 5694 
Grey combed Delt. yarn....... 2.0 29.7 5.82 92.0 13.9 3765 
Grey combed Delt. yarn...... 3.0 47.4 4.54 141.4 9.02 2434 
Grey combed Delt. yarn..... . 4.0 69.7 3.40 189.8 5.80 1566 
Grey combed Delt. yarn....... 5.0 78.0 2.87 221.1 4.16 1123 
Grey combed Delt. yarn...... 6.0 93.0 1.32 250.5 2.93 791 





* Treatment with acid for 22 hrs. at room temp. 





areas in which the cellulose chains are 
tightly packed, i.e., the “crystalline” por- 
tions, are impervious to substances hav- 
ing even a small molecular size. If these 
considerations are kept in mind, variance 


influence both physical and chemical 
properties. Penetration of foreign sub- 
stances, such as dyestuffs, can occur only 
in the so-called “accessible” or “amor- 
phous” regions of the structure, while the 
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x- Deltapine 
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kFercent 


Loss in Strengt: 
» 
oOo 


Normality of the Actd 


Figure 1 


oss in Strength of Cottons Treated with HCI of Various Normalities 
Time—22 Hours 


in fine structure would obviously be a 
first guess as to a reason for the difference 
in dyeing characteristics between rain- 
grown and irrigated cottons. This aspect 
was therefore carefully studied. 

The degree of polymerization (DP), 
which is a measure of the average length 
of the cellulose chain molecules, involved 
the determination of the fluidities in ace- 
tone of cellulose nitrates prepared from 
the cottons under conditions known to 
produce little or no degradation. The 
method is convenient and rapid and avoids 
the necessity of using an alkaline solvent, 
which may of itself produce degradation 
of certain types of cellulose (12). The 
fluidities of the two cottons before and 
after several treatments used in this in- 
vestigation are shown in Table IV. From 
the data obtained, the intrinsic viscosities 
and degrees of polymerization were also 
calculated. The DP of the rain-grown 
cotton was consistently higher than that 
of the irrigated type, both initially and 
after various physical and chemical treat- 
ments. All of the chemical treatments 
lowered the molecular chain length, but 
not to such an extent that a change in 
physical properties would be expected. 
Whether the initial differences in DP of 
the two cottons can account in part for 
the differences in dyeing properties is not 
known, but it is believed that this factor 
could hardly have been a significant one 
in bringing about the shade differences 
observed in the relatively undegraded 
cottons being examined. Ordinarily a 
much lower level of DP than that existing 
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Figure 2 
Effect of HCI of Different Concentrations on the DP of Cottor 


Time of Treatment—-22 Hours 


in these cottons must be attained before 
an appreciable change in chemical prop- 
erties can be observed. 

The rate of attack of the two cottons 
by hydrochloric acid, which is a method 
for evaluating accessibility (14), and the 
ultimate extent of attack by 6 N hydro- 
chloric acid, a method for evaluating 
crystallinity (13, 14) is shown in Tables 
V, VI and VII, and in Figures 1, 2 and 3. 


It may readily be noted from Figures | 
and 2 that the rate of loss in strength of 
the yarns as well as the rate of decrease 
in DP was identical for the irrigated and 
rain-grown cotton during treatment with 
hydrochloric acid. Moreover, as seen in 
Table VII and Figure 3, the limiting 
DP’s obtained by treatment of both cot- 
tons with hydrochloric acid were the 
same. These data show that there is no 





TABLE VII 
EFFECT OF 6 N HCl AT ROOM TEMPERATURE ON THE FLUIDITY, 
INTRINSIC VISCOSITY, AND D. P. OF ACALA (IRRIGATED) AND DELTA- 


PINE (RAIN-GROWN) COTTONS 

















Intrinsic 
Sample Time of Treatment Fluidity Viscosity 
hours rhes [n] D. P. 

22 246.1 3.19 861 
48 263.4 2.40 648 
Acala 72 271.4 2.12 574 
(irrigated ) 135 277.3 1.84 498 
360 283.0 1.56 421 
720 283.7 1.56 421 
22 250.5 2.93 791 
48 264.9 2.40 648 
Deltapine 72 271.8 2.12 574 
(rain-grown) 135 277.8 1.84 498 
360 284.2 1.56 421 
720 283.1 1.56 421 
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appreciable difference in the accessibility 
or crystallinity of the two cottons. The 
conclusion relating to accessibility, deter- 
mined by hydrolytic attack, was substanti- 
ated by the rate of oxidative attack of the 
cottons by sodium hypochlorite and hy- 
drogen peroxide. The data are given in 
Figures 4 and 5, respectively. 


DYEING CHARACTERISTiICS——— 
As could be seen from Exhibit A 
(knit tubing made with alternate one- 
half-inch transverse stripes of rain-grown 
and irrigated cotton in the grey, then 


eq./gm 
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dyed as indicated) in the Appendix orig- 
inally available with this paper, rain- 
grown and irrigated cottons may show 
distinctly different shades when dyed to- 
gether. This is, of course, the principal 
reason this study was instituted; the 
analyses and experiments that have been 
discussed were carried out in the hope 
of discovering differences in the nature 


Oxygen C 


Time in Minutes 


Figure 4 





of the two types of cotton which might 
account for their differing dyeing prop- 
erties. Actual dyeing experience with the 
two cottons will now be discussed. (That 
the difference is a general one and not 
confined to a single class of dyestuffs 
could be seen by reference to Exhibits 
B, C and D; these showed direct, vat, 
sulfur, and naphthol dyeings respectively) 
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mygen Consumption by Different Cottons During Bleaching with NaOC Oxygen Consumption by Different Cottons During Bleaching with H:Os 
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Figure 6 
Exhaustion of Vat Pigment by Unrinsed Cottons 


In the early part of this work during 
the making of vat dyeings on raw stock 
by the pigment method, it was observed 
at once that the conventional dyeing 
method resulted in an almost complete 
removal of dispersed pigment from the 
dyebath containing the irrigated cotton, 
but that under the same conditions of 
dyeing there was only a very gradual 
reduction in amount of suspended pig- 
ment in the dyebath containing the rain- 
grown cotton. This is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 6, which shows the rate of exhaustion 
of pigment in the presence of the two 
cottons, determined spectrophotometric- 
ally. Subsequent experiments, in which 
the water extract from both cottons was 
placed in beakers along with dispersed 
vat pigment, revealed that there was com- 
plete agglomeration of the dyestuff in the 
presence of the extract from the irrigated 
cotton; this is a colloidal phenomenon of 
not uncommon type. (As was mentioned 
previously, and shown in Table II, there 
was considerably more material extracted 
by hot water from the irrigated cotton, and 
the fact that this larger quantity was pres- 
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ent probably influenced the much more 
rapid agglomeration of the pigment in 
contact with this cotton.) The result was 
that the agglomerated pigment was quick- 
ly taken up by the mass of cotton, which 
acted as a filter and entrapped the now 
comparatively large particles of dyestuff. 
This differing activity of the two cottons 
was studied at some length, but the re- 
sults, while interesting, are considered 
extraneous here because it was later 
learned that, no matter how pigment 
agglomeration was controlled, or elimi- 
nated, (for example, Ly prerinsing or by 
addition of stabilizing agents), the final 
depth of shade was practically unaffected 
and the rain-grown cotton was always 
heavier. 

Since physical and chemical properties 
and noncellulosic constituents can, with 
reasonable certainty, be eliminated as 
causes of the dyeing differences, it was 
necessary to examine other possibilities. 
The most obvious remaining possibility is 
that, because of some difference related 
to fiber morphology or fine structure, the 
distribution of dye within the fibers is 
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dissimilar, more dye remaining on or 
near the surface in the case of the rain- 
grown fiber, and thus producing a heavier 
shade with the same amount of dye. 
Cross sections of all the dyed fibers con- 
cerned, however, gave no indication un- 
der the microscope that there was any 
appreciable difference in location of ad- 
sorbed dye that could account for the 
shade differences encountered. Koda- 
chrome transparencies of the cross sec- 
tions even more effectively revealed the 
similarity of dye distribution in the two 
cottons. 


It is well known that coarse deniers of 
the same rayon dye a heavier shade than 
fine denier in the same dye! ath because of 
a purely optical effect, which is depend- 
ent upon the diameter of the fiber (15), 
and it was natural to look into this as a 
possible cause of the dyeing differences 
in raingrown and irrigated cottons. Fiber- 
fineness data (Table I) indicated imme- 
diately that this was not the answer. 


In order to determine whether the 
affinity for dyestuff of the two fibers was 
actually different, whatever the cause, 
two types of experiments were conducted. 
The first consisted of dyeing skeins of the 
two cottons in separate beakers but under 
identical conditions of time, temperature, 
and concentration of dyestuff. The vol- 
ume of the dyebath was kept constant 
throughout the dyeing time. At the end 
of the dyeing period a small sample of 
the dyebath was taken, and the amount of 
dyestuff present was determined spectro- 
photometrically. The amount of dyestuff 
removed in the rinsing operation was de- 
termined by centrifuging the samples to 
the same moisture content and rinsing 
each in the same amount of water. The 
amount of dye in the rinse water was then 
determined  spectrophotometrically. In 
these tests it was surprising to find that 
the two cottons adsorbed the same amounts 
of dyestuff, and that exactly the same 
amount of dyestuff was removed in the 
rinsing operation. Both cottons adsorbed 
2.8 mg. of dye per gram of cotton, and 
1.0 mg. per gram were removed by rins- 
ing. These adsorption data were obtained 
from a dyeing in which the original 
amount of dye per gram of cotton was 
20.0 mg. Even though these two cottons 
contained exactly the same amount of 
dye, the rain-grown cotton still showed 
a deeper shade than the irrigated. 


In the second experiment, a series of 
exhaust dyeings was made on skeins of 
rain-grown and irrigated cotton using 
vat, sulfur, and direct dyestuffs. A paral- 
lel set of dyeings with rain-grown and 
irrigated cotton skeins having identical 
dyebath contents and identical external 
conditions was carried out for the cus- 
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comary length of time. The dyed skeins 
were removed, excess dye was carefully 
squeezed tack into the dyebaths, and 
fresh skeins were entered. This exhaust 
series was continued until fresh skeins 
showed only a very light tint after the 
usual dyeing period. Examination showed 
that, in every case after every dyeing, the 
rain-grown came out slightly fuller than 
the parallel dyeing on the irrigated cot- 
ton. An example of such an exhaust se- 
ries with a sulfur dyestuff was shown in 
Exhibit C in the Appendix*. If one type 
of cotton were adsorbing more dye from 
solution than the other, then at some 
point in the series the effect should be 
reversed and the irrigated should begin 
to appear heavier than the rain-grown. 
As no such reversal took place, differences 
in affinity as a cause of the depth differ- 
ences in the cotton can be ruled out. 


A slight color difference existed be- 
tween the raw and scoured cottons, the 
irrigated being yellower before scouring 
and whiter after scouring than the rain- 
grown variety. To find the effect of this 
color difference in the scoured state on 
the dyed shade, the color positions were 
reversed by lightly bleaching the scoured 
rain-grown cotton until it was just per- 
ceptibly whiter than the irrigated. This 
was found to have no effect on the com- 
parative depth of shade after dyeing. Fur- 
thermore, no color difference could be 
seen when the two cottons were well 
bleached, yet the dyeing difference re- 
mained. 


It was interesting to note that the two 
cottons in the grey and scoured states 
exhibited a marked difference in fluor- 
escence under ultraviolet light, and that 
such cottons can in fact be easily differ- 
entiated by this method. 


The two cottons were also dyed accord- 
ing to the differential dyeing technique 
recommended by Goldthwait (16). This 
resulted in a noticeable difference in the 
cottons, the irrigated cotton being greener 
and the rain-grown redder. However, 
since a maturity count by the usual meth- 
od shows no appreciable difference in the 
two (Table I), the net result was only to 
lend weight to the statement, expressed 
elsewhere (17), that the differential dye- 
ing procedure may be affected by many 
other factors than maturity. 


It has been reported by Goldthwait and 
Smith (18) and confirmed in this investi- 
gation that mercerization eliminates or 
very considerably minimizes the differ- 
ences in dyeing properties of rain-grown 
and irrigated cottons. The reason for the 


* In examining this series it was borne in mind 
that, because of smaller sample area and slight 
unevenness in dyeing, differences are not so ob- 
vious as in the original skeins. 
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effect of mercerization on the two types 
of cotton can be readily understood when 
it is considered that the increase in sur- 
face reflection due to mercerizing is very 
large compared with the small original 
difference between them. The fact that 
mercerization, which so definitely affects 
surface reflectance, can almost eliminate 
the dyeing difference between the cottons 
suggests a novel explanation for the be- 
havior of these two cottons in dyeing. 


REFLECTANCE PROPERTIES——— 
In view of the foregoing, the conclusion 
must be reached that these two cottons, of 
very similar physical and chemical nature, 
can contain the same amount of dye dis- 
tributed throughout the fiber in about the 
same way, and yet not look alike. By 
elimination, the solution to this puzzle 
seems most likely to lie in the surface- 
reflectance properties of the two cottons. 
This hypothesis is strengthened in a num- 
ber of ways. As one outstanding example, 
Exhibit G, which was knit tubing consist- 
ing of alternate one-half-inch transverse 
stripes of rain-grown and irrigated cotton 
dyed with Indanthrene Blue BCSN Double 
Paste, showed the stripes plainly only if 
held at the proper angle with respect to 
the viewer and the illuminant, in other 
words, only if the reflectance conditions 
were just right. This could readily be 
demonstrated by holding, with arms 
extended, the strip of dyed tubing in 
an approximately horizontal position 
slightly below eye level, then gradual- 
ly lowering the sample in an arc to an 
angle of 45° to 60° with the horizontal. 
Stripes appear at about this angular posi- 
tion in a greater or lesser contrast in 
accordance with the conditions of illu- 
mination. (Incidentally, any difficulty en- 
countered in observing the stripes in the 
samples mounted in Exhibits A and B 
could be overcome by following this pro- 
cedure.) In this example the difference 
between the two cottons was dependent 
upon viewing conditions. Other dyestuffs 
(Exhibits A, B and D) showed the dif- 
ference well under almost all viewing 
conditions, but it was accentuated when 
they were ideal. 


Reflectance properties of the above type 
are undoubtedly closely related to luster, 
which is essentially a phenomenon of 
contrasts between bright or highly reflec- 
tive areas and duller backgrounds; the 
magnitude of the luster observed is de- 
pendent upon the angle of view. Dyed 
shades are brighter in lustrous textiles, 
and at the same time luster is more ap- 
parent because of the added contrasting 
effect of white light (surface reflected 
only, i... unmodified) against colored 
light (reflected light modified by dyed 
fiber) (19). It has also been shown ex- 
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perimentally by Rose (20) that mercerized 
cotton, by virtue of its luster alone, the 
difference in total dye adsorption having 
been corrected for, appears heavier than 
unmercerized cotton. 

In accordance with the above consider- 
ations luster measurements were made on 
undyed and dyed cottons in yarn and 
tubing form by means of the Hunter- 
Gardner Goniophotometer. This instru- 
ment permits the quantitative measure- 
ment of reflection at various angles of 
view and illumination, thus affording a 
controlled method of evaluating reflec- 
tance properties and eiiminating some of 
the many variables inherent in visual 
comparisons. The results are shown in 
Tables VIII, IX, X, and XI. 

The results given in Table VIII show 
clearly that there is a real and consider- 
able difference in reflectance properties 
between yarns spun from rain-grown and 
from irrigated cottons. As indicated, re- 
flectance was obtained at an angle of view 
of 45° and angles of illumination of 0° 
(perpendicular), 45°, and 80° (grazing), 
with the light beam parallel to the yarns. 
In Table IX the measurements were made 
with the light beam perpendicular to the 
yarns. It can be seen that the irrigated 
cotton is brighter and higher in contrast 
in both cases, except for one or two ex- 
ceptions under certain conditions in the 
scoured yarn. 


A comparison of reflectance properties 
on dyed tubing made from the two cot- 
tons is presented in Table X. A substan- 
tial difference between the cottons is 
again shown. Note in this case that the 
order of contrast as compared with the 
yarns is reversed. This emphasizes the 
importance of fiber and fabric geometry 
in relation to reflectance properties. 


The differences between alternating 
strips in th dyed tubing are more con- 
spicuous in some conditions of viewing 
than others. This in itself is good evidence 
that the difference is an optical one. To 
go a step further, Table XI shows that by 
changing the optical conditions in certain 
ways the effect may actually be reversed. 
Specifically, with overhead (perpendicu- 
lar) illumination or with glancing illumi- 
nation parallel to the direction of the 
transverse strips, the rain-grown cotton 
appears darker than the irrigated whether 
the viewing direction is parallel or per- 
pendicular to the direction of the trans- 
verse strips. But, if the illumination is 
perpendicular to the direction of the 
strips the effect is reversed and the rain- 
grown becomes lighter than the irrigated 
from any viewing direction. As the yarns 
of both types in the samples of tubing 
under examination are held at strictly 
comparable positions relative to each 
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TABLE VIII 


COMPARISON OF DIRECTIONAL REFLECTANCE AND CONTRAST FOR 
YARNS MADE OF ACALA (IRRIGATED) AND DELTAPINE (RAIN-GROWN) 
COTTON 


YARNS PARALLEL TO PLANE OF LIGHT 





Contrast 
ratio 
45°/0° 


1.683 


Directional Difference 


Condition of Kind of reflectance at 
yarn cotton 0 45° 80 45°-0° 


git Acala . 520 692 211 
Grey 516 685 208 
(Acala is brighter and higher in contrast) 











506 662 197 
Deltapine 499 650 185 
(Acala is crossed in brightness and higher in contrast) 


Scoured 





113 206 316 93 
Deltapine sue Se 200 302 86 


Dyed direct red 
(Acala is brighter and higher in contrast) 


TABLE IX 
COMPARISON OF DIRECTIONAL REFLECTANCE AND CONTRAST FOR 
YARNS MADE OF ACALA (IRRIGATED) AND DELTAPINE (RAIN-GROWN) 
COTTON YARNS AT RIGHT ANGLES TO PLANE OF PATH OF LIGHT 





Contrast 
ratio 
45° /0° 


Kind of Directional Difference 
cotton reflectance at 


45 80 45°-0 


Condition of 


Acala 342 7 418 684 76 1.222 
Deltapine 414 679 73 1.214 
(Acala is brighter and higher in contrast) 


407 658 66 1,194 


Deltapine 409 648 66 1.192 


Acala ci “164 327 42 1.345 
Deltapine 156 273 36 1.300 


Dyed direct red j d } 
(Acala is brighter and higher in contrast) 


TABLE X 
COMPARISON OF DIRECTIONAL REFLECTANCE AND CONTRAST OF 
ACALA (IRRIGATED) AND DELTAPINE (RAIN-GROWN) COTTONS MADE 
INTO KNIT TUBING AND DYED 





Contrast 
Difference ratio 
45°-0° 45°/0° 


Directional 


Kind of reflectance at 
cotton . 45° 80 


Acala caoas 178 «297 51 1.400 
Deltapine 175 290 53 1.435 
(Acala is brighter and lower in contrast) 


Tubing axis 





Parallel to 7 
path of light 








‘Acala Rispe 162 299 38 1.306 
Deltapine 161 295 41 1.341 
(Acala is brighter and lower in contrast) 


Perpendicular to 
path of light 


TABLE XI 

REVERSAL OF LIGHT AND DARK TRANSVERSE STRIPS IN KNIT TUBING 
DYED WITH INDANTHRENE BLUE BCSN DOUBLE PASTE, WITH CHANGE 
IN CONDITIONS OF ILLUMINATION 





View Transverse strip made of 


Illumination 
irrigated rain-grown 


I ghter darker 


Parallel to strips 
Lighter darker 


Parallel to tubing 


Overhead perpendicular to tubing 





Parallel to strips lighter darker 
Parallel to tubing lighter darker 


Glancing parallel to transverse strips 





lighter 
lighter 


darker 


Parallel to strips 
darker 


Glancing parallel to tubing Parallel to tubing 
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other, the fact that reversal takes place, 
as just described, can be regarded as con 
clusive evidence that the differences ir 
depth of shade observed in these cottons 
is directly related to reflectance properties 
The effect of mercerization, as previously 
noted, may be taken as further support 
of this conclusion. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of the dyeing character- 
istics and related properties of rain-grown 
and irrigated cotton has been made. Com 
parative analyses of the two cottons were 
made with regard to metallic constituents, 
pectic substances, ash and ash alkalinity, 
cold- and hot-water-extractable substances, 
degree of polymerization, and rate of 
attack by hydrochloric acid and by bleach- 
ing agents. These analyses indicated that 
the cottons were substantially alike in all 
respects except in the amount of substance 
that could be extracted by water from 
the. raw cottons and in molecular chain 
length. Although it was found that the 
rate and degree of pigment agglomeration 
in the pigment method of vat dyeing was 
dependent to a considerable extent upon 
the nature and amount of the naturally 
occurring extractable impurities, experi- 
ments failed to show that it was related 
significantly to the final depth of shade 
obtained. Molecular chain length could 
hardly have been a significant factor in 
bringing about the shade differences 0- 
served in the relatively undegraded cot- 
ton being examined. Although these 
differences in shade were in many cases 
quite material, it was found that the 
amount of dye adsorbed by the two cot- 
tons under identical conditions was, as 
determined by spectrophotometric pro- 
cedure, precisely the same. The observa- 
tion that no more dyestuff was taken up 
by one cotton than by the other was fur- 
ther substantiated by a series of exhaust 
dyeings made with various dyestuffs on 
the two types of cotton. Thus, differences 
in shade had to be attributed to one of 
two causes: distribution of dye within the 
fiber, or reflectance characteristics of the 

ker-dye system. Photomicrographs of 
cross sections of the dyed fibers showed 
that the distribution of dye was substan- 
tially the same for the two cottons. How- 
ever, since the apparent differences in 
depth of shade of the two cottons could 
be minimized, made to disappear entirely, 
or even reversed with a change of viewing 
angle or illumination, it was evident that 
their reflectance characteristics were 
markedly different. Mercerization, which 
is known to alter reflectance properties. 
practically eliminated the shade differences. 
Optical measurements made on the Hun- 
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ter-Gardner Goniophotometer provided 
quantitative confirmation as to the major 
importance of reflectance characteristics. 
There is, therefore, strong support for the 
belief that reflectance from dyed fiber sur- 
face is the most important single differ- 
ence in rain-grown and irrigated cotton, 
and is chiefly responsible for their ap- 
parently different dyeing properties. 

It may be concluded that the only prac- 
tical method of eliminating or minimizing 
dyeing differential between rain-grown 
and irrigated cottons, aside from careful 
dye selection, is mercerization of both cot- 
tons in yarn or fabric form. 
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RESISTANCE OF WOOL OILS TO OXIDATION IN STORAGE 


SCOPE———This is an 
method for evaluating the oxidation of 
wool oils on woolen fabric. 

APPARATUS——— 

Pint preserving jars with 


accelerated 


suitable 
rubbers and covers. 
Launder-Ometer (optional) (1) 
Electric oven (120°+2°F.) 
MATERIALS———— 
Woolen test fabric (2) 
Ethyl ether 
Ethyl alcohol 
SPECIMENS————Ten-gram test speci- 
mens of the woolen test fabric are requir- 
ed, one for use as a blank and one for each 
of the oils to be tested. A second specimen 
of each is required if effect on dyeing 
»roperties of wool is to be determined. 


PROCEDURE——-—Saturate each test 
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TENTATIVE TEST METHOD 


specimen with 10% of its weight of one 
of the oils to be tested. To do this im- 
merse it in the requisite weight of oil 
diluted with enough ethyl ether so that 
the bulk of the solution is immediately 
absorbed. Work the specimen in the re- 
maining solution until it is completely 
absorbed. If the oil is not completely sol- 
uble in ethyl ether, add ethyl alcohol 
to get it into solution. 

Hang the oiled specimens in a well 
ventilated space, preferably a hood, and 
allow to remain several hours. 

Place each test specimen in a glass pint 
preserve jar, fasten the cover and put the 
jar in an oven, maintained at 120+2°F. 
for a period of three weeks. 

Run an unoiled specimen of the stand- 
ard fabric as a control with each lot of 
oils tested. 
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Run duplicate specimens when it is de 
sired to determine the effect of any par 
ticular oil on the dyeing properties of the 
wool. 

When the effect of aging on the scour- 
ability of the oil is to be determined, it 
is suggested that one-half of an exposed 
test specimen and a freshly oiled specimen 
of similar size te washed together in the 
Launder-Ometer, dried and compared for 
degree of discoloration. 

Evaluate the oils by comparing the dis 
exposed 


coloration of the specimens 


against the unoiled control. 
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Co-ordinating Committee for Fastness Tests of the Society of Dyers and 


Colourists — 


OBSERVATIONS ON I. H. GODLOVE’S “UNIFORMITY OF 
GRADING OF THE AMERICAN, BRITISH AND GERMAN 
LIGHT-FASTNESS STANDARDS” 


1. The assessment of the degree of fad- 
ing is based throughout on the applica- 
tion of the Adams “Chromatic Value” for- 
mula. The British Committee have no 
experience of the relationship between the 
quantity derived from this formula and 
the visual judgment of fading, and, unfor- 
tunately, no indication of the latter is 
givea in the paper. The British Committee 
are not completely satisfied, therefore, on 
the merits of the quantities calculated. 


2. The Americar standards are not only 
based on a different concept from that of 
the British and other standards, but the 
criterion of fading is also different. It 
will be anticipated, therefore, that there 
will be differences in the type of result 
obtained. 


3. The British Committee have made 
their views known to the American Com- 
mittee in 1946 when comparative expos- 
ures were carried out in this country. 
They agree that the American standards 
give a satisfactorily graded series when 
exposed for one time only and when this 
results in a small degree of fading. They 
feel, however, that, since some dyeings 
show a small initial fade in a relatively 
short exposure and are then stable, the 
time of fading should be continued until 
further and more definite fading occurs. 


4, The British standards and the almost 
similar French, Swiss and German stand- 
ards have been widely accepted on this 
side of the Atlantic, and a considerable 
amount of work has been carried out in 
which they have been used. It is realized, 
of course, that the existing standards are 
not perfect, and our Light Subcommittee 
is re-examining them with a view to minor 
improvements. We may mention that the 
Swiss Committee in particular is anxious 
that there should be no great change in 
the standards since they represent the one 
important measure of agreement between 
the various committees. 


5. The following comments may be 
made on the paper: 
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The British Co-ordinating Committee 
for Fastness Tests of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists offers a criticism 
of the paper on page P215 in AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, April 3, 1950, in 
which |. H. Godlove reported upon the 
results of a spectrophotometric examina- 
tion of the “Uniformity of Grading of the 
American, British and German Lightfast- 
ness Standards”. The data from this study 
of standards before and after exposures 
of varying length indicated that the Amer- 
ican Standards are much more evenly 
graded than German or British Light Stand- 
ards. The degree of change in color upon 
exposure was calculated with the Adams 
Chromatic-Value Formula from tristimulus 
values obtained with a GE (Hardy) Re- 
cording Spectrophotometer equipped with 
a GAF-Librascope Tristimulus Integrator. 


(a) It is well known by the British 
Committee that the ideal which they set 
themselves in 1928-1934, viz., that each 
standard should require twice the time 
of exposure to fade to the same degree 
as the previous standard, was not quite 
attained and that in general the higher- 
numbered standards are rather too fast on 
this basis. This departure from our ideal 
has not invalidated the use of the scale 
in practice. 

(b) There are a number of inconsis- 
tencies in the paper as illustrated by the 
following examples: 

(i) In the experience of the British 
Committee, standards 1, 2 and 3 
have always been found to give the 
same relative amount of visual fad- 
ing when exposed for “standard” 
and “double” hours. In Figs. 2 and 5, 
this does not appear to hold. 

(ii) Fig. 5 indicates that after 160 
hours, the British Standard 8 fades 
more than Standard 7. 

(iii) Fig. 3 indicates that the Ger- 
man Standard 4 has the same degree 
of fading after 12 and 24 hours. 

(c) The British Standards 1, 2 and 3 
are dyed with the same dyes and at the 
same concentrations as the corresponding 
German Standards. One would therefore 
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expect the curves for these standards to 
show a similar configuration in Figs. 2 
and 3, and also in Figs. 5 and 6, but in 
fact they are very different. 
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RESETTING or setting equipment 

for tricot materials represents the 
first major and logical improvement in 
the technique of finishing tricot fabrics, 
and credit must be given to nylon for 
this advancement. Prior to the advent of 
nylon, the finishing of tricot fabric was 
very haphazard, and the results of shrink- 
age could not be depended upon. As a 
consequence, tricot fabrics were barred 
from many fields in which they should 
have had a part or were accepted with 
misgiving even though they were other- 
wise very desirable. This is no longer 
true of nylon tricot, but, unfortunately, 
it still is largely true of acetate tricot 
where shrinkage is a dominant factor. Be- 
cause of the success in stabilizing nylon 
tricot and also because of the scarcity of 
that valuable material, attention has been 
drawn to the possibility of stabilizing ace- 
tate tricot. Great efforts are being put 
forth by the finisher of acetate tricot to 
obtain a fabric that will give a satisfac- 
tory degree of shrinkage after normal 
washing. It seems to be generally agreed 
that the hand of acetate tricot is very 
satisfactory. It is also quick drying, and 
its wearability is satisfactory. In price it 
can compete without question. The one 
drawback of acetate tricot at present is 
the difficulty of shrinkage, and this we 
shall discuss. 

The presetting machine that will be 
described was developed at the outset 
principally for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the tacking that was necessary for 
the successful dyeing of tricot fabrics. 
Most of these tricot goods were made of 
acetate. For those here who may not be 
acquainted with the tricot finishing indus- 
try, it would be of interest to describe 
the process briefly. 

Tricot, whether made from acetate or 
nylon, is knitted on machines usually to 
a width of 168”. The tension necessary 
during the knitting process causes the 
fabric to roll at the edges when it leaves 
the knitting machine. If the goods are 
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The excellent results obtained in the 
control of the shrinkage of nylon fabrics, 
including tricot, by presetting led to the 
development of a machine for controlling 
the shrinkage of cellulose acetate tricot. 
The new presetting machine not only con- 
trols shrinkage, but it also eliminates the 
relatively expensive operation of tacking 
necessary in processing acetate knit goods. 

Present practise and difficulties in 
handling acetate knit fabrics are described 
as well as the procedure followed in the 
use of the new machine. 

The author discusses briefly the testing 
of finished tricot materials and points 
out the need for standardized testing 
methods. He also speaks of dye fastness 
and deprecates the present practise of 
using dyes for all kinds of knit goods, 
especially cotton, that are not so fast 
as the dyes employed for corresponding 
woven fabrics. 


processed without tacking, a further re- 
laxation on contact with water causes ad- 
ditional rolling, and the roll or curl is so 
tight that dye cannot penetrate at the 
sides. The fabric is therefore stitched or 
tacked at the edges before being fed into 
the dyeing machine. The material is either 
scoured alone or scoured and dyed in one 
operation in accordance with preference, 
and the goods are then slowly rinsed, 
extracted and dried to a usual width for 
acetate fabric of 108-110”. Examination 
of the goods at this point quite often 
shows lengthwise streaks and crow’s-feet, 
but these marks are not yet considered 
sufficient cause for rejection of the goods. 

Further shrinkage tests yield shrinkage 
figures which vary unpredictably and 
widely from 4% to 14%, and even more, 
in both directions. The reasons for these 
faults are twofold: (1) the loose-knit con- 
struction of the fabric, and (2) the fact 
that acetate, like nylon, is a thermoplas- 
tic fiber and changes position when strain 
is placed on it at high temperatures dur- 
ing the dyeing operation. In the subse- 
quent cooling period these marks are set 
in the cloth, and they cannot be removed. 
Further, the lengthwise tension exerted 
during the dyeing operation pulls the 
cloth narrower than the drying width and 
this narrow width is set more effectively 
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than the greater width at which the cloth 
is dried. Then, when the material is re- 
laced in the washing of a garment, a 
widthwise shrinkage takes place. 


This explains the need for a presetting 
process. It has been well known that the 
subjection of acetate tricot prior to dye- 
ing to a boiling bath followed by cold 
water presets acetate fabric well enough 
to eliminate the crow’s-feet and creases 
normally developed during dyeing. In the 
past, however, this process has always 
been done after the tacking operation and 
is usually performed under tension, that 
is, the fabric is led over bars and under 
bars in the boiling bath and similarly in 
the cold water bath. While the creases 
and crow’s-feet are eliminated, two factors 
still remain: (1) the fabric has been 
stretched lengthwise so as to leave inher- 
ent widthwise shrinkage, and (2) the 
goods still have to be tacked. 


The importance of the tacking opera- 
tion varies from plant to plant depending 
on procedure and the efficiency with which 
this operation is carried out. Tacking re- 
quires considerable time, material and 
factory space. The amount of saving that 
would follow from elimination of tacking 
would depend upon the type of tacking 
and upon the skill employed in this op- 
eration. The labor costs of tacking varies 
from plant to plant from approximately 
344 cents per pound to 214 cents per 
pound in accordance with the complete- 
ness of stitching necessary for subsequent 
operations. The amount of space devoted 
to tacking is considerable and could be 
more usefully employed for other pur- 
poses. Figures as high as $50,000 per year 
have been given for the cost of the tack- 
ing operation in very large plants. The 
average cost would probably be closer to 
$10,000, or a large sum if it can be 
saved. 

It was felt by the dyeing and finishing 
staff of the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation that 
perhaps tricot material could be preset 
in a flat condition under proper control 
with elimination of the two remaining 
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difficulties for the successful processing 
of acetate tricot. A machine that presets 
acetate tricot successfully has been de- 
signed and built, and these machines are 
now in operation. 


The material in open width, that is, 
without tacking, is fed over tension bars 
sufficient to give control to the cloth at 
the entry. As the material enters the pre- 
setting machine, it passes over a reel 
and down a stainless steel slide; a per- 
forated pipe is placed above the slide, and 
a very gentle stream of toiling water is 
played on the fabric. This lubricates the 
fabric as it passes down the machine and 
prevents sticking. At each side of the 
fabric and about 6 inches in from each 
side are two perforated pipes, which spray 
high-velocity boiling liquor against the 
sides of the material and thus remove the 
curl, This action continues the length of 
the slide until the cloth enters the pre- 
setting operation. For this purpose, two 
stainless-steel plates are placed horizon- 
tally. They are about a foot wider than the 
cloth and 6 to 8 feet long and set about 
1 inch apart from each other; thus a long 
thin tunnel is formed. The tunnel is under 
the boiling liquor and the cloth travels 
along this tunnel. After emerging, it is 
subjected to a cold-water bath and is led 
over a reel into trucks. The resultant 
preset fabric has no curl and, as a result 
of being set in open width, is clear and 
free from creases or crow’s-feet. The fab- 
ric is dyed without being tacked. There 
is no evidence that the lengthwise tension 
developed during the dyeing process 
causes any curl to develop. After the 
goods are dyed, they are rinsed in the 
normal manner, extracted and dried to 
width. 

The presetting machine is equipped 
with variable-speed motors so that the 
fabric speed can be varied. Variable speed 
also permits the entering reel and the 
exit reel to be slowed down or speeded 
up to suit requirements. This gives com- 
plete control to the fabric and makes pos- 
sible predetermination of the correct pre- 
setting width. For goods finishing 108 
inches, the correct width after presetting 
should be 110 to 111 inches. The machine 
is equipped with an automatic heat con- 
trol and water control. This is necessi- 
tated by the large out-take of hot water 
as the goods leave the presetting equip- 
ment and the resultant need for main- 
tenance of water level and correct tem- 
peratures. 


The machine is equipped also with both 
a closed steam coil and an open steam 
coil. The open coil is for raising the cold 
liquor to the boil and the closed coil is 
for maintaining the boiling temperature 
with a minimum of turbulence. The liquor 
in the presetting bath is maintained as 
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close to the boil as possible, usually at 
about 208°F. In order to aid the pre- 
setting operation, the pH is kept at 9 with 
soda ash or other mild alkali, and ap- 
proximately one-half pound of some suit- 
able detergent is added to every hundred 
gallons of presetting bath. It is advisable 
to feed additional detergent and alkali 
constantly to maintain an even bath. 


By means of the machine with the 
specifications described above, it should be 
possible to maintain speed of 40 yards per 
minute for the presetting of acetate tricot 
to produce a cloth with shrinkages not 
exceeding 4% each way. It should be 
cautioned that complete success is not to 
be expected with this equipment at the 
outset as a thorough knowledge of the 
process and experience with the machine 
are necessary. Practical mill men who 
have had previous experience with new 
equipment will readily observe the nec- 
essary precautions. 

Along with the presetting of acetate 
fabrics is the presetting or post setting of 
nylon tricot fabrics; several excellent proc- 
esses are already in operation. The A.V.C. 
presetting machine is also used for this 
purpose. The high temperatures of 250°F. 
to 260°F. that are necessary for nylon are 
reached Ly chemical means in water solu- 
tion. The cloth is passed through the 
machine as previously described, although 
at much lower speeds. Fabrics processed 
by this method have given satisfactory 
test results. As this process is being con- 
stantly worked on, it is possible that 
shrinkage figures will improve with im- 
provement of technique. Moreover, this 
machine may be used in conjunction with 
existing types without increasing produc- 
tion time so as to utilize the benefits of 
more than one kind of equipment. Pre- 
setting, for example, may be carried out 
on the A.V.C. machine; dyeing and post 
setting on existing types with hot-air or 
radiant heat. This kind of fabric setting 
may be used for acetate fabrics as well 
as for nylon, although less heat would 
be required during the post setting op- 
eration for acetate. Some experimenta- 
tion has indicated that very low shrink- 
age figures can be obtained for acetate 
fabrics, although much more work is re- 
quired to te certain of the results. 


Although both acetate and nylon are 
thermoplastic, it is much more simple to 
obtain absolute shrinkage with 
than with acetate for the following rea- 
sons: The melting point of nylon is 
much higher than that of acetate and the 
temperature of setting, whether by steam 
or by dry heat, is much higher than pos- 
sible dyeing temperatures. For acetate, 
on the other hand, the setting tempera- 
ture is quite close to the dyeing tempera- 
ture. It is well known that, after any 
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setting operation, the dyeing temperature 
must be kept well below that of the set 
ting temperature, or otherwise the results 
obtained during the setting will be par- 
tially, if not altogether, nullified. To ob 
tain good shrinkage results with acetate 
fabrics, this fact should be kept clearly 
in mind. There is a tendency among dyers 
to dye acetate tricot at temperatures of 
180°F. or over. This, of course, is the- 
oretically wrong, as the maximum tem. 
perature for obtaining the greatest strength 
as well as dye affinity for acetate is 175°F. 
It is always advisable wherever possible 
to keep the dyeing temperature at ap 
proximately 170°F., or well below the 
presetting temperature. In processing ace 
tate on any of the hot-air or radiant-heat 
units, great care must be exercised, that 
this fusible fiber does not give a brittle and 
somewhat harsh fabric. Inasmuch as _ it 
is difficult to maintain exact tempera- 
tures in these heating units, it is neces- 
sary to set at a temperature that is lower 
than the optimum setting temperature. As 
a consequence, exact shrinkage figures are 
difficul: to a‘tain. 

The use of presetting machines to sta 
bilize tricot fabrics has given great im- 
petus to this field and has created a 
steady and increasing market for tricot 
materials. While thermoplastic fibers can 
be changed and given varying dimen- 
sions by means of presetting, fabric yields 
should not ke carried so far as to lose 
customer appeal. It has been suggested 
that standards be set up for the tricot 
industry to include fabric manufacture. 
cloth yield, finishing standards and test- 
ing procedures. To be sure, the finisher 
has to meet the demands of his customer 
But because customers are constantly 
changing, a few cheap fabrics made up 
for quick profit will react against the 
whole industry. 

The testing of finished tricot fabrics 
varies from mill to mill. One mill dips tri 
cot fabric in a bucket of luke warm water. 
while another tests it by leaving it in 
boiling water for 30 minutes. The latter 
test I do not regard as being in keeping 
with the garment for which the fabric 
was intended as no sensible person is go 
ing to launder such garments in boiling 
water for half an hour. This may pons 
sibly lead to the idea that tricot garment: 
can be thrown in with the men’s dirty 
overalls, and, even if shrinkage is no: 
excessive, the color won’t stand up and 
neither will the garment. 


The knit-goods industry needs stand- 
ards. The conditions of testing a child’s 
outdoor cotton jersey or a man’s polo 
shirt should be altogether different from 
the conditions for testing a lady’s slip or 
gown made from acetate tricot. 

The interest shown in stabilizing tricot 
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fabrics by means of presetting finds its 
counterpart in the interest shown in ob- 
taining shrinkage control by means of the 
“Redman Process” on circular knitted fab- 
rics. The huge knitting industry is there- 
fore at last waking up to its possi ilities 
and realizing its shortcomings when it 
becomes as interested in shrinkage con- 
trol as the woven-goods industry. 
Perhaps it would not be wandering 
too far afield if I would review briefly 
the finishing of knit goods. There have 
been no important changes in dyeing and 
finishing circular knit fabrics since I 
entered that industry twenty-five years 
ago; the machines and methods are es- 
sentially the same as they were then. 
The processing of woven fabrics in the 
meantime has undergone fantastic changes. 
New continuous processes have given the 
consumer better goods at lower cost. Vat 
colors are now dyed continuously as 
cheaply as direct colors used to be ap- 
plied in reel dyeing machines. Direct dyes 
are now unheard of in the shirting field, 
and yet knit outerwear continues to be 
dyed with direct colors, especially in such 
washable items as children’s jerseys. As a 
direct comparison, the great bulk of pack- 
age yarn dyed for the woven field in spun 


yarns are vat-dyed, while most of the 
package yarn dyed for the knitting trade 
is dyed with direct colors and dyed by 
the same people. Shrinkages of greater 
than 2% are not acceptable for many 
woven fabrics, and there is great emphasis 
in stabilizing all cotton or rayon mate- 
rials. The purchaser of woven goods is 
very emphatic in his desire for perfec- 
tion. All of this has not been done with- 
out great expense for the purchase of new 
equipment or the setting up of research 
laboratories for seeking improved tech- 
niques. 

Even with all of this before them, the 
manufacturers and finishers of knitted 
fabrics have made very few changes. As 
a few examples, there are no continuous 
methods of finishing in existence today. 
Although some acetate and nylon fab- 
rics are being preset continuously, ex- 
tracting and dyeing by the piece are still 
necessary. The use of vat dyes for circular 
knitted cottons and rayon is unusual, even 
though one manufacturer has shown that 
vat colors can be applied to his circular 
knitted Moreover, during the 
war, millions of pounds of circular knitted 
cotton cloth was vat-dyed to military spe- 
cifications, and yet this was not continued 


cottons. 


after the war for civilian use. I submit 
that vat dyes on circular knitted fabrics 
for outerwear should be the rule and not 
the exception. 

Granted these developments will not 
take place overnight, it is by demanding 
perfection that progress is made, and this 
speaker believes that, by setting up stand- 
ards for the whole knit goods industry, 
whether tricot or circular knitted, the re- 
quirements can be seen and the course 
properly guided. The setting up of stand- 
ards will, of course, not come by it- 
self; as the old saying goes, “Things don’t 
just happen, they are brought about.” Per- 
haps a meeting might be arranged for a 
group representing knitters, dyers, con- 
verters, and rayon manufacturers who 
would be willing to exchange informa- 
tion of a basic character and who would 
have sufficient confidence in their ulti- 
mate goal that these standards could be 
achieved. When the majority of the knit- 
goods industry gets on a sound basis, the 
remaining few will follow. It is hoped 
that the way of progress that has heen 
blazed by the stabilization of tricot fab- 
rics will be followed by all phases of the 
knit goods industry in all of its activities. 





1.S.C.C., 0.S.A. AND COMMITTEES D-1 and E-12, A.S.T.M.., 
TO MEET IN CELEBRATION OF N.B:S. 50TH 


ANNIVERSARY 


AATCC to be Represented at E-12 Session 


HE National Bureau of Standards, in 

celebration of its 50th anniversary, 
has invited a number of scientific socie- 
ties to meet there during the week of 
February 26. Committee D-1 (Paints) of 
ASTM meets February 26-28, Committee 
E-12 (Appearance) meets February 27, 
the Inter-Society Color Council meets Feb- 
ruary 28, and the Ontical Society of Amer- 
ica March 1-3. 

The theme of the E-12 meeting will be 
‘Appearance, its Description, Measure- 
ment and Specification, A Study of What 
is Being Done by Others and What Needs 
to be Done.” The morning session will 
open with a report regarding ASTM re- 
quirements for appearance terminology, 
and will be followed by reports of work 
now completed or well under way by 
other groups that should be taken into 
consideration in planning the work of 
E-12. These reports, as far as possibie, 
will be presented by someone closely 
connected with the work of the sponsor- 
ing group: ISCC, Color Terms Report; 
OSA, the Colorimetry Committee report; 
ICI, terminology and standards relating 
to appearance; ASA, Standards relating 
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to the appearance of materials; IES, Pho- 
tometric Nomenclature and Standards; 
AATCC, methods and standards for ap- 
pearance properties of textiles. In the 
afternoon the work of ASTM standing 
committees on appearance properties of 
materials will be discussed by representa- 
tives of various committees. 

A brief -tusiness meeting will be fol- 
lowed with a lecture by Ralph Evans, 
“Some Psychological Factors of Appear- 
ance.” This lecture was given as a part 
of an IES Color Committee Report at 
French Lick in September, 1949. 

The ISCC meetings will consist of three 
sessions. In the morning a Discussion and 
Business Session will be devoted to pres- 
entation and discussion of various Color 
Problem Committee reports, and reports 
from chairmen of delegates from each 
Member Body. The afternoon session will 
consist of a symposium of reports and 
demonstrations on Color in Government, 
a program arranged under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Deane B. Judd. In the eve- 
ning the Photometry and Colorimetry 
Section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards will hold Open House for the group. 
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The afternoon session, Color in Govern- 
ment, will consist of three parts, and as 
far as possible speakers will use demon- 
strations to show what the pro lems are 
and how they are being answered. 

I. Color Standards for Paint. Speak- 
ers will discuss such widely differ- 
ent subjects as the new Federal 
Color Card for Paint, selection and 
specification for purchase of in- 
terior and exterior paints for pub- 
lic buildings, specifications of color 
and gloss for paints, and color as 
used in hospitals of the Veterans 
Administration. 

Il. Color Problems in the Armed 
Services. There will be brief dis- 
cussions of color pro’ lems in the 
U. S. Submarine Service, the Army 
Engineer Board, the Air Force, 
and at the Bureau of Ships. 

Ill. Miscellaneous Color Studies in 
Government. Color standardization 
in relation to agricultural prod- 
ucts, the inspection of textiles for 
color, the NBS standard fading 
hour, color standards issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 
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INTERSECTIONAL CONTEST RULES 


HE National Intersectional Contest 

Committee has announced the follow- 
ing rules to be used as a guide by the vari- 
ous sectional committees. They will super- 
cede those published in the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, July 14, 1947. 
In general, only a few changes in the 
original rules have been made. 


SUBJECT 


Any subject may be selected, and it is 
assumed that it will relate in some manner 
to textiles. It is obvious that the strategy 
is to select a subject which satisfies one or 
all of the requirements which afford an 
opportunity to win a prize. There are cer- 
tain limitations such as: 

1. A section should not use as the body 
of its paper, work done by some sub- 
committee of the Research Committee 
of the AATCC. A Section may, how- 
ever, extend or expand some phase 
of a general research project. 

. The finished paper should represent 
a contribution by a _ representative 
group of members in the Section; 
however, reasonable participation by 
invited nonmembers is permissible. 
Help may be obtained from schools, 
commercial labs, or industry to foster 
the committee’s efforts, but not as a 
substitute for their own original work, 
nor may any school, commercial lab- 
oratory or industrial establishment 
claim credit for the work. It is and 
must be the property of the com- 
mittee which presents it. 

. The subject should be of a nature not 
to involve the Association in patent 
controversy. Patentable processes or 
ideas should not be used as subject 
matter of contest papers since, when 
so used, they become the property of 
the AATCC. 

It is important that committees be 
formed well in advance to provide suffi- 
cient time for carrying out the work. It is 
suggested that each committee be formed 
two years in advance of the convention 
date. If it is found that two sections have 
chosen the same subject, the matter is 
brought to their attention so that they 
may continue on the same subject or not, 
as they prefer. 
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The title of the paper should not be 
released for publicity until approved by 
the National Intersectional Contest Chair- 
man. All news releases must be handled 
through the National Chairman of Pub- 
licity. 


SPEAKER 


Any member of the Association may be 
the speaker. He need not necessarily te a 
member of the Section for which he is 
speaking. 


JUDGE 


Any member of the Association may be 
the judge representing a Section. It is felt, 
however, that the judge should be, if 
possible, a member of the Section which 
he represents in order that each Section 
may be fairly and equally represented in 
the final judging. It is recommended that 
an alternate judge also be chosen so that 
he may carry on in the event that the first- 
choice judge is unable to complete his 
duties. 

The judge chosen to represent a Section 
is free to call upon anyone for expert 
advice as it is unusual for any one man 
to be competent in all fields covered by 
the different papers. The actual rating of 
the paper, however, is his privilege alone, 
and a rating sheet will be supplied by 
the “Chief Justice.” The “Chief Justice” is 
appointed by the National Intersectional 
Contest Chairman. 


RATING OF PAPERS 


The papers of each Section are rated by 
the judges on the following basis: 

For originality 30 points max. 

For scientific value 30 points max. 

For practical value 30 points max. 

For presentation 10 points max. 


TOTAL 100 points 


Each judge will rate each paper inde- 
pendently on the above basis, and the 
paper receiving the highest score will win 
the contest. The paper with the next high- 
est score will receive second prize, and 
the paper with the third highest score will 
receive third prize. 

It is not necessary that a Section con- 
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sider only subjects which meet all three 
qualifications of originality, scientific 
value, and practical value. Seldom can a 
Section produce a paper of this type. It 
may possess but one or two of the above 
features. However, the more nearly it 
does fulfill these requirements, the higher 
will its rating be. 

A paper is acceptable even if a Section 
failed to complete the work as planned or 
its completed project produced only neg- 
ative results. 

The judges must submit a report of 
their voting to the “Chief Justice” just 
before the presentation of the Contest 
Papers. At the close of the Contest the 
judges then must submit their votes for 
presentation value. 


DETAILS OF THE PAPER 


The paper is not restricted as to length 
but its actual presentation will be limited 
to 20 minutes. This means that a con- 
densed version of the paper, emphasizing 
its high points, will be given at the meet- 
ing while the paper itself will be pub- 
lished in full in the Proceedings in the 
American Dyestuff Reporter. Please note 
that the paper is the property of the 
Association and is not to be released to 
any other publication. 

Sixteen copies of the paper must be 
furnished to the National Intersectional 
Contest Chairman at least a month before 
the Contest. These copies will then be dis- 
tributed to the judges and the National 
Publicity Chairman. The judges need a 
full month to read, review and rate the 
papers. 

The papers should be _ typewritten, 
double spaced, using only one side of 
the sheet and leaving ample margins. One 
of the copies should be accompanied by 
the original drawings, in black ink, and 
glossy photographs. This copy will be 
used for publication. 


EXHIBITS 


Any requests for exhibits or display fea- 
tures at the Contest should be made 
known at the time of submitting the 
copies of the paper to the National Inter- 
sectional Contest Chairman. 
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GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 


HE 164th meeting of the General 

Research Committee was held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York, Friday, 
November 17, 1950. 

The meeting was called to order at 
2:00 p.m. by Chairman J. Robert Bonnar. 
He told the committee that the situation 
at Lowell has improved somewhat and 
that the present situation for space at that 
institution does not look too bad. While 
we will not have as much space as we 
might like to have, we will be able to 
continue fairly satisfactorily in the space 
which we have been assured we may re- 
tain. 

The Publications Committee, he stated, 
had agreed that in future editions of the 
Year Book all detailed information of 
each test will be given each year. This 
will make it unnecessary to refer to for- 
mer issues for details of tests. 


Mr. Bonnar stated that representatives 
of AATCC, A.S.T.M., Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Commercial Standards 
Group are getting together on the de- 
velopment of a standard format for pre- 
senting test methods. 

Referring to the activities of the Inter- 
national Standards Organization, Mr. Bon- 
nor stated that the United States had 
responsibility for light, washing and pers- 
piration tests, and that after some dis- 
cussion have been authorized to work di- 
rectly with the Society of Dyers and Col- 
ourists without having to go through the 
International Organization as heretofore. 
He advised that the Council had ap- 
proved sending a delegate to the 1951 
I.S.0. Conference. Our activities in this 
international organization are under Com- 
mittee TC-38 which covers textiles. 


Mr. Bonnar then introduced Dr. Stieg- 
ler, who gave further details on the tech- 
nical work at Lowell. Dr. Stiegler stated 
that the AATCC has been furnished knit- 
ted wool tubing for fulling tests. Facili- 
ties are available for knitting such tubing 
in two constructions, one coarse and one 
fine. These appeared to have potential 
uses in dyeing and fulling tests and in 
the detergency comparator. It is possible 
that they may be of interest generally for 
additional uses. He solicited inquiries in 
order to determine whether the two types 
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should be offered. He advised that they 
have received a Hunter Small Color Dif- 
ference Meter, and are now working with 
it in an exploratory way prior to using it 
generally in the program. He referred to 
the fact that the flammability work has 
resulted in a method, which is now ready 
for publication; that the wool oils work 
has resulted in a tentative standard and 
that the Wash Fastness Committee has 
published a new test known as AATCC 
Test 3A. As a result of the work on con- 
tinuous wool scouring a test method has 
been approved. The staff has prepared a 
booklet listing all technical supplies han- 
dled or sponsored by the Association, 
have turned the material over to the Pub- 
lications Committee and it is expected that 
this booklet will issue shortly. 

Dr. Stiegler then described a piece of 
equipment called a “scorch oven” of which 
he said three have been built for inter- 
laboratory tests under the auspices of the 
Chlorine Retention Committee. He stated 
that there seemed to be the feeling that 
these instruments would be useful for 
other purposes. Atlas Electric Devices 
would be interested in fabricating addi- 
tional units if there is such interest. Dr. 
Stiegler asked that the committee let him 
know of any interest. 


Atlas Electric Devices have also fur- 
nished to the group at Lowell a large 
Accelerotor. The new instrument will 
handle a piece of cloth eight to nine in- 
ches square as compared with the pre- 
vious small instrument which handled 
cloth three inches square. Referring to 
the work on the Dynamic Dimensional 
Change Meter, which measures changes 
in wool dimensions under controlled con- 
ditions, he stated that the Lowell staff 
have modified the instrument to furnish 
variable humidity ranging from 0 to 95% 
relative humidity. This is done by merg- 
ing two air streams, one dry and one 
wet, and automatically regulating the ap- 
propriate amount of each. He feels that 
this augmented instrument should be con- 
sidered critically and used to develop 
further data and additional uses. 


The staff at Lowell are still working 
on what have been called combined tests. 
These are accelerated tests useful for con- 
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trol purposes and Dr. Stiegler warned 
against their use in lieu of standard tests. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON FLAMMABIL- 
ITY OF CONSUMER TEXTILES——— 
Dr. Hager reported that inter-laboratory 
tests on the modified tester run by four 
different laboratories on 12 representa- 
tive fabrics showed that good correlation 
among the laboratories and better preci- 
sion has keen obtained. Minor variations 
still persist in fabrics like chenilles. The 
suggested test method is considered satis- 
factory and will be circulated very shortly 
to A.S.T.M. and the Commercial Stand- 
ards Group. On the basis of returns from 
the copies sent to the members of the Re- 
search Committee for approval or rejec- 
tion, by far most of them have been fav- 
orable. After some discussion it was de- 
cided that this committee will remain 
active at least for the near future. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON DIMENSION- 
AL CHANGES———John Warner re- 
ported that this new committee has had a 
meeting and have organized. They expect 
to make a progress report at the next 
general meeting in January. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION 
OF DURABLE FINISHES———M. H. 
Gurley, Jr. reported that inter-laboratory 
comparisons have been completed using 
the Cyanamid Roller Pressure Tester and 
the Monsanto Wrinkle Recovery Tester 
compared with the TBL method generally 
used. Significant differences have been 
found using the same fabrics in the same 
laboratory. Inasmuch as both instruments 
give results which are significantly differ- 
ent but which correlate with fabric ap- 
pearance, it is recommended by the com- 
mittee that both instruments be submitted 
to the trade for approval as tentative 
means of measuring changes in crease re- 
covery angles, until such time as sufficient 
correlation with actual use of crease re- 
sistant fabrics justifies recommending 
either or both instruments as standard, or 
until a new instrument with greater utility 
is developed. Mr. Gurley stated that A. D. 
Nute has accepted the chairmanship of 
this committee. 

Mr. Gurley’s report developed some 
discussion. Dr. Stiegler pointed out that 
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this committee is merely setting up a meth- 
od and is not setting up classifications of 
the test. This led to some discussion of 
temporary and tentative methods, which 
led to the conclusion that there is no 
present definition of the term “temporary 
method.” 

H. M. Chase discussed the use of these 
instruments with particular reference to 
conversion factors which would permit 
him to use TBL tests but express his re- 
sults, for example, in terms of the Mon- 
santo test units. From the discussion it 
was indicated that this could not safely 
be done, at least at present. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON FASTNESS TO 
WATER M. J. Babey stated that this 
is now the official title of this sub-com- 
mittee. The new Perspirometer will be 
used for testing with 

1. Distilled water 

2. Sea water containing 30 grams per 

liter of sodium chloride and 5 
grams per liter of magnesium 
chloride 

3. Chlorinated pool water which con- 

tains 5 parts of a 1% solution of 
available chlorine per 1000 parts 
of distilled water. 





Test procedures will ke 

a. 10 Ibs. pressure 

b. Time: 6 hours and 18 hours 

c. Temperature: 100°F. 

d. Multi-fiber test cloth as a backing 

e. Thorough wet-out of test specimen 

(immersion for 15 minutes) 

Selected dyes, representing those which 
are poor, moderate and good in fastness 
to water will be tested. It is hoped that 
a tentative method will be available short- 
ly, possibly at the next meeting of the 
committee. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON FASTNESS TO 
LIGHT: C. A. Seibert reported that 
a proposed new calibration paper in place 
of the present No. 1554 paper has been 
suggested to the Bureau of Standards, who 
have asked for an additional supply for 
further study. Mr. Seibert is working on 
the use of solutions of dyes for calibra- 
tion of the Fade-Ometer. He reported that 
the Instrument Development Laboratories 
will provide a “Color-Eye” for tempor- 
ary use at the Lowell Laboratory. Mr. 
Seibert reported progress on the com- 
parison of the fading of dyes in natural 
sunlight as compared with the Fade- 
Ometer in order to try to bring the lamp 
results in agreement with those resulting 
from sun exposure. He has found that this 
work will have to be discontinued tem- 
porarily because the winter sun is not 
strong enough. He referred to his con- 
tacts with A.S.T.M. and other associa- 
tions interested in this same type of work, 
and stated that at the present time Eu- 
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ropean test methods are being drawn up 
which are not like the AATCC tests. They 
do not seem to like our method and we 
at the present time do nor like theirs. 
This may be a matter for the 1.8.0. Com- 
mittee and may lead to an ultimate solu- 
tion of this problem of having agree- 
ment on a universal set of color stand- 
ards. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON FASTNESS TO 
WASHING —C. A. Sylvester, Chair- 
man, reported that a new accelerated 
wash test, No. 3A, had been published and 
the committee is now setting up an evalu- 
ation of this test. Future plans call for 
the development of three additional ac- 
celerated tests: 





!. Hand Washing, on which a new 
sub-committee has been set up of 
which William Brommelsiek of 
of Forstmann Woolen Co. is 

Chairman. The following are the 
other members of this sub-com- 
mittee: 
J. Flint, General Dyestuff Corpo- 
ration 
L. A. Fluck, American Cyanamid 
Company 
D. Knowland, Geigy Company, 
Inc. 
W. Kitaj, Cluett, Peabody and 
Co., Inc. 
P. Otto, Botany Mills, Inc. 
J. Ploubides, Pacific Mills 

2. A test to predict results of five 
average moderate commercial 
washes. This is intended primar- 
ily for rayon and Estron fabrics. 

3. Tests for evaluating fastness to 

washing of shirtings containing 
large white areas where chlorine 
would protably be present. 

The committee will recommend that 
the results of their work be included in 
Commercial Standards CS-59. At this 
point Mr. Norton of Atlas Electric De- 
vices reported that the new metal tubes 
for the Launder-Ometer are available on 
order. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON CONTINU- 
OUS WOOL SCOURING x A, 
Leonard, Chairman, reported that a pro- 
posed tentative method has been ap- 
proved and forwarded for publication in 
the Year Book. He stated that under the 
auspices of this committee 300 Ibs. of 
standard grease wool yarn has been man- 
ufactured and turned over to the Mer- 
chandising Committee for sale. His com- 
mittee is evaluating the variability of 
this yarn in various laboratories and will 
provide with the yarn a curve showing 
the results of this evaluation. His com- 
mittee is proceeding to work on the con- 
tinuous scouring evaluation of oiled yarns 
with particular reference to the removal 
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of spinning lubricants. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON STANDARD 
SOILS————-E. A. Vitalis reported that 
nine cooperating laboratories have con- 
ducted work in the Launder-Ometer eval- 
uating the effects of a poor detergent such 
as sodium isopropyl napthalene sulfonate 
and a good detergent such as soap. Some 
variations have been noted and are be- 
ing studied. They are now proceeding to 
a more careful study using four commer 
cially available soiled fabrics: 

1. American Conditioning House 

2. Foster D. Snell 

3. Testfabrics 

4. U. S. Testing Company 

Criteria will be the degree of soil re- 
maining and the uniiormity of soil re- 
moval using the two detergents men- 
tioned above and in addition an alkyl 
aryl sulfonate. Calibration of the reflec- 
tometers will be part of this program. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON ATMOSPHE- 
RIC GAS FADING— H. Scull, Chair- 
man, was not present but his report was 
available. He revorts that the work in the 
proposed new instrument using bottled 
NO. as an accelerator had to be aban- 
doned because a cheap, satisfactory meter- 
ing device could nct be developed. The 
committee has since worked with a new 
type gas chamber which provides for a 
controlled amount of chemically gener- 
ated NO:. Thus far it appears consistently 
possible to duplicate the results of a 
Standard AATCC test in two hours, plus 
or minus 10 minutes. It is hoped that the 
new type chamber can be made availatle 
for interlaboratory tests and evaluations, 
but meanwhile the current AATCC test 
should be used wherever very exact com- 
parisons are required. 





At this point Mr. Dorn presented a 
point which had been raised by the trade, 
which would like some description of 
AATCC test results. The thought has been 
expressed that we should have some de- 
scription in terms of end use with our 
methods. The trade is not expecting spe- 
cifications but merely a description of the 
significance of our numbers or ratings. 
This resulted in considerable discussion 
involving Messrs. Bonnar, Little, Appel 
and others. It appears that we should tie 
in with other organizations and that pos- 
sibly CS-59 is the proper place for such 
descriptive matter, and, if so, we could 
certainly cooperate with that group. It 
was generally concluded that considerable 
thought should be given to this subject 
tefore a conclusion is drawn. 


Mr. Bonnar announced that this was 
the last meeting of the General Research 
Committee at which he would officiate, 
and introduced Leonard Little, the new 
Chairman. 
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The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 
Those present were: 

}. R. Bonnar, Chairman 

H. W. Stiegler, Research Director 

G. H. Schuler, Secretary. 


M. J. Babey L. S. Little 

W. H. Cady J. E. Lynn 

H. C. Chapin A. R. Macorma< 
H. M. Chase J. E. Meili 

}. N. Dalton H. E. Millson 

Cc. W. Dorn J. E. Norton 

C. Z. Draves A. D. Nute 

A. W. Etchells C. N. Rabold 

M. H. Gurley, Jr B. A. Ryberg 

H. E. Hager C.H. A. Schmitt 
O. B. Hager C. A. Seibert 

W. A. Holst C. A. Sylvester 
R. W. Jacoby. P. Theel 

P. J. Kennedy F. Tripp 

D. P. Knowland E. A. Vitalis 

E. A. Leonard J. F. Warner 

G. O. Linberg H. E. Wilde 


G. H. Wood 
G. H. SCHULER, Secretary 
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Philadelphia Section 

Changes January Date 

HE January Meeting of the Phila- 

delphia Section, originally scheduled 
for the 19th will be held on that date at 
Kugler’s. The recent change to the 12th 
will not take place 
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CALENDAR 





COUNCIL 


January 19, 1951 (Hotel Commodore, New 
York); April 20, 1951 (Raleigh, N. C.); June 
15, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New York); 


October 18, 1951 (Hotel Statler, New York); 
—— 16, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New 
ork). 


GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


January 19, 1951 (Hotel Commodore, New 
York); April 20, 1951 (Raleigh, N. C.); June 
15, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New York); 
October 18, 1951 (Hotel Statler, New York); 
November 16, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker, New 
York). 

NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1951: October 17-18-19, Statler, New York 
1952: Nov. 6-8, Boston. 
1953: September, Chicago. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Meetings: Jan. 19, 1951 (Albany), Mar. 16, 
1951 (Albany), May 11, 1951 (Albany), June 22, 
1951 (Annual Outing). 


M!D WEST SECTION 

Meetings: February 3, 1951 (Morrison Hotel. 
Chicago), May 5, 1951 (Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee), June 16, 1951 (Outing, Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wis.). 
NEW YORK SECTION 

Meetings: Jan. 12, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker), 
Feb. 23, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker), March 30, 
1951 (Swiss Chalet). May 4, 1951 (Swiss 
(Chalet), June 15, 1951 (Outing). 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
Meeting: Jan. 26 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meeting: January 19, 1951 (Kugler’s Res 
taurant). 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


January 18, 1951 (Hotel Commodore, New 
York). 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


February 24 (Talladega, Ala.), May 5 (At- 
lanta, Ga.), June 15-16 (Annual Outing), Sep- 
tember 8 (Columbus, Ga.), December 8 (La 
Grange, Ga.). 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meetings: Dec. 15 (Shelton), Jan. 26, 1951 
(Shelton), March 16, 1951 (Danbury), May 4 
1951, June 23, 1951 (Outing) 


OTHER EVENTS 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
MATERIALS 

Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
5-9, 1951, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Annual Meeting, June 18-22, 1951, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
3-7, 1951, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Annual Meeting, June 23-27, 1952, New York, 
N. Y. (The biennial Apparatus and Photographic 
Exhibits will be held in conjunction with this 
meeting). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
26-May 1, 1954, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 8-9, 1951 


TESTING 


STATEMENT SUMMARIZING RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1950 


"TO the Members of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists: 

We have made an examination of the 
accompanying statement and supporting 
schedule summarizing the receipts and 
disbursements of the treasurer and secre- 
tary of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists for the year 
ending July 31, 1950. In connection 
therewith, we examined or tested the cash- 
books and other records supporting the 
receipts and disbursements, ty methods 
and to the extent we deemed appropriate, 
but we did not communicate with the 
members to confirm the amount of re- 
corded receipts from dues and subscrip- 
rions. 

In our opinion, the accompanying state- 
ment, together with the supporting sched- 
ile, fairly summarizes the recorded re- 
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ceipts and disbursements of the Associa- 
tion for the year ending ‘July 31, 1950 and 
the balances of cash in banks, advance ex- 
pense funds, and securities owned as of 


that date. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 
Boston, Massachusetts 
September 19, 1950 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 
SCHEDULE OF MISCELLANEOUS INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 195! 


Research: 
Launder-Ometer royalties 
Merchandise sales, etc. 
Multi-fiber cloth royalties 
Yearbooks . : 
Dye standards 
Knitted tubing 
Dyestuff Reporters and reprint 
Crock-meter cloth 
Crock meters 
Moth cloth 
Rain tester royalties 
Water-test apparatus 
Gas fading units... 
Color transference chart 
Analytical methods 
Buttons ‘ 
Colour index 
Dry cleaning unit 


Total miscell-neous in-ome 
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REPORTER 


$ 300.0 


$ 621.93 
2,501.35 
242.20 
106.05 
199.07 
1,483.33 
2,427.00 
689.10 
26.31 
457.60 
109.35 
383.00 
5,106.90 
48.00 
431.19 
6.00 14,838.38 


$15.138.38 
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ABSTRACTS 


“Tetralizing” Process. Natural 
Fibers Crimped to Order 


P. M. Platzman, Textile Ind. 114, 84-8, July, 
1950. 


A process known as “Tetralizing” for 
producing permanent crimp in wool fibers 
on a practical production-line system at 
low operating cost has been invented by 
the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

Major components of the process ma- 
chinery are feed rolls, steam injection sys- 
tem, setting chamber, trap doors, and trap 
door back-weights. The feed rolls force 
carded fiber into the setting chamber 
whose trap doors and tack-weights act 
as a restricting outlet. As the chamber 
loads, new fiber entering collapses against 
the densely packed contents. While in this 
state of constriction, the fibers are sub- 
jected to setting agents in the presence of 
steam at 15 psi continually being injected 
into the chamber. The mass proceeds 
through the trap doors whose back-weights 
provide a balanced force so that the con- 
tact period for crimp setting may be 
ranged from 30 seconds to 3 minutes. 

It is stated that once the fiber has been 
treated by this process, subsequent manu- 
facturing operations will not destroy the 
character of waviness which has been im- 
parted. Among the advantages of the 
process, it is claimed that: 


1. A low weight yarn and fabric con- 
struction can develop the same coverage 
as a high weight construction without de- 
tracting from wear life. 


2. The weight of fabric may remain 
the same, but coverage and wear life can 
be improved. 

The process is not limited to wool, but 
may be applied to silk, cotton, mohair, 
and a number of synthetic fibers —W.H.C. 


Wool Bleaching Problems 


E. G. Drake, Textile J. Australia 25, 538-40, 
554-6, July and August, 1950. 


Of the many processes in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, wool bleaching has shown 
perhaps the least progress during the past 
20 years. Most difficulties encountered in 
the bleaching of wool can be traced to in- 
efficient scouring, poor water, or poor con- 
trol of the bleach operation. In bleaching 
a fabric the main object is to obtain a 
good white; therefore it is essential that 
the wool be free of impurities. In perox- 
ide bleaching, stains on the fabric con- 

1ining iron or copper will result in holes, 
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due to excessive activity in those areas. 

A number of different chemicals and 
methods of bleaching have been tried 
over the years, but only a few have found 
any extensive use. Stoving with sulfur 
dioxide is still practised in some places, 
but has generally been displaced by per- 
oxide bleaching. The bleach obtained by 
stoving is inferior to peroxide and is not 
permanent. 

Sodium bisulfite is used today mostly 
as an after-bleach to enhance the results 
obtained by peroxide. Potassium perman- 
ganate is seldom, if ever, used. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works have pat- 
ented an interesting process for bleaching 
wool with sodium chlorite. It is claimed 
that simultaneous scouring and bleaching 
is possible, and the quality of the wool is 
not reduced. 

Hydrogen peroxide is the most used 
bleaching material today. One of the rea- 
sons for its popularity is found in the 
fact that on liberation of its oxygen only 
water is left. The author gives full direc- 
tions for the operation of this process. 
For controlling the strength of the bleach 
bath he recommends titration with potas- 
sium permanganate.—W.H.C. 


Textile Plastics 


N. Curtis, Textile J. Australia 25, 628-31, 
August, 1950. 


Thermosetting plastics, or resins as they 
are often termed, set or harden when 
heated. This setting is caused by the 
monomers uniting under heat to form a 
high molecular weight rigid polymer pos- 
sessing a three-dimensional structure. 

By contrast, thermoplastic resins soften 
when heated and become hard again on 
cooling. These are formed of long linear 
chains with only secondary valence forces 
operating between the chains, which are 
thermally unstable. 

Turning next to the application of plas- 
tics to the textile industry, the author re- 
views the advances which have been made 
in the manufacture of textile filaments 
and fibers. Taking up first the high mole- 
cular weight polymers which occur nat- 
urally in nature, he refers to Lanital and 
Aralac, made from casein; Ardil, made 
from peanut protein; the fiber developed 
by the Ford Motor Company from soy- 
beans; and the alginate fiber, made from 
seaweed. 

Coming to the truly synthetic fibers he 
briefly mentions the work of Carothers 
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leading to the development of nylon, and 
refers also to Vinyon, Saran, Velon, Per- 
malon, Terylene and Orlon. A number of 
practical uses which have been found for 
these various new fibers are enumerated. 


In a discussion of resin finishes used 
on textiles, attention is called to the prop- 
erty which a resin of low molecular 
weight possesses of penetrating to the 
interior of a fiber, where it may later be 
polymerized to high molecular weight. 
This is the basic principle of the anti- 
crease process using ureaformaldehyde, 
which the author describes in detail. Be- 
sides crease-proofing, he states that this 
process, particularly when applied to spun 
rayon fabrics, gives improved drape, an 
increase in strength with freedom from 
distortion, decreased shrinkage on laun- 
dering, and decreased slip and fraying.— 


Development and Practice of 
Khaki Dyeing 


S. V. Bhende and S. R. Ramchandran, Indian 
Textile J. 60, 895-7, August, 1950. 


This is an interesting historical review 
of the origin and evolution of khaki dye- 
ing. The word “khaki” is derived from 
the Urdu word “khak,” meaning dust. 
Garments dyed with local vegetable ex- 
tracts to a sort of drab or gray shade 
were worn by the native troops in India 
in 1839 when the British were fighting 
the Sikhs, and were found to be much 
less conspicuous on the field of battle 
than the scarlet coats of the British sol- 
diers. This was the starting point of the 
present-day camouflage technique. 

Various methods of dyeing khaki shades 
have been employed during the years; 
the first patent, for the dyeing of “min- 
eral khaki,” was taken out in 1884. This 
process depends simply on the deposition 
of the metallic oxides of iron and chro- 
mium on the fabric. It was first adopted 
by the British army, and was taken up by 
the American government about 1900. 
The authors quote numerous patents to 
illustrate the gradual development of 
the process. 

World War I developed competitive 
methods for dyeing khaki shades, employ- 
ing sulfur and vat dyes. The progress of 
the vat dyes has been very rapid, and they 
were used on a large scale in America 
during World War II. There also appears 
to be a definite tendency to employ them 
in the Continental and Commonwealth 
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countries. In India, mineral khaki is still 
being dyed, but to obtain the desired 
tone, it is common practice to top it with 
vat dyes.—W.H.C. 


Enzymatic Digestion of Protein 
Fibers 


M. T. Goldsmith, Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Textile Research J. 20, 613-16, Sept., 
1950. 


In the study of microbiological degra- 
dation of protein fabric and fibers in this 
laboratory, it has been found that an 
actinomycete was capable of destroying 
the strength of wool fabric in a 2-week 
period under certain cultural conditions. 

A method is described for the prepara- 
tion of a cell-free proteolytic enzyme elab- 
orated by this actinomycete. The activity 
of the enzyme has been demonstrated on 
wool as well as on several fibers derived 
from proteins from milk, corn, peanuts, 
and soybean. The enzyme preparation was 
sufficiently active to digest to some ex- 
tent all the protein fibers; soybean and 
wool showed the least susceptibility. With 
the exception of the soybean, it would 
appear that the stability of protein fibers 
to enzymatic digestion, imparted by the 
manufacturing processes, is not of the 
same order as that found in the protein 
of wool.—W.H.C. 


Progress in Dyeing Nylon Goods. 
Extending the Range of Suitable 
Acid Wool Dyestuffs 


Anon., Skinner’s Silk & Rayon Record 24, 
1098-1102, 1239-46, August and September, 
1950. 


A fair number of acid wool dyes and 
direct cotton dyes can be dyed success- 
fully on nylon if suitable dyeing condi- 
tions are employed. The greater the 
acidity of the bath, the larger the amount 
of dye absorbed, because the extra acid 
activates the amide groups so that they 
can take part in addition to the small 
proportion of free end-amino groups in 
fixing or combining with the dye. It is 
recommended to dye at 80° to 85° C. 
with addition of acetic acid, or if a 
stronger acid is needed, formic acid. 

The various acid dyes have been classi- 
fied by I.C.I. into three groups, according 
to their affinity for nylon in neutral, 
weakly acid, or strongly acid conditions. 
Maximum absorption is obtained with- 
out the addition of salt or Glauber’s salt. 

The author states that nylon dyes with 
acid dyes much better at 90° C. than at 
say 40° C., and refers to investigations 
made in America at a still higher tem- 


perature (145° CC.) at which the dye 
absorption was greatly increased. He com- 
ments that dyeing at such high tempera- 
tures would of course require special 
apparatus, and that there is danger that 
it may neutralize the “setting” of the 
ficer which always preceded dyeing. 

He refers to the work done by the 
Du Pont Company on printing nylon, 
reported by Meunier in the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER (31, 232, 1942), 
in which it was stated that addition to 
the printing paste of urea, hydroxyacetic 
acid, or a mixture of the two, promoies 
better absorption of the dyes. He also 
mentions the methods worked out by 
I.C.l. for determining the “half-dyeing 
time” of acid dyes, i.e., the time required 
for a dyebath to reach 50 per cent ex- 
haustion. He concludes with an account 
of the work done by Du Pont chemists in 
determining the “saturation points” of the 
individual acid dyes, which vary all the 
way from | to 6 per cent. It was found 
that in dyeing compound shades only 
dyes having about the same saturation 
points and rates of exhaustion could be 
successfully combined.—W.H.C. 


Effect of Weather on Bleached and 
Unbleached Cotton Duck 


J. D. Dean, W. N. Berard, and R. K. Worner, 
Textile Research J. 20, 643-9, Sept., 1950. 


Six replicate samples each of gray and 
of bleached cotton duck were exposed to 
weather for a total period of twelve 
months; the sets, each consisting of 1 
gray and | bleached sample, were put out 
at 2-month intervals, the first on December 
1, the last on October 1. Changes were 
observed in breaking strength, cupram- 
monium fluidity, pH, and copper num- 
ber during exposure. 

In the gray cloth the average strength 
losses were higher and the individual 
losses were more erratic than those in the 
bleached samples under similar conditions 
of exposure, a result attributed to the 
nonuniform and seasonally influenced at- 
tack of microorganisms to which the un- 
bleached fabric was especially sensitive. 
In contrast, the average fluidity increase 
was less for the gray than for the bleached 
cloth, while variations in the fluidity 
changes of individual gray samples were 
not more marked. The pH values de- 
creased gradually and at a fairly uniform 
rate from a high of approximately 8.0 
for the bleached cloth to a low of ap- 
proximately 6.0 for both fabrics. 

The initially higher copper number 
of the gray duck was attributed to the 
presence of noncellulosic materials, which 
were readily removed by water. After 
a relatively brief period of exposure the 
average copper numbers of both fabrics 
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were eaual, and after that period that o! 
the bleached cloth was consistently higher. 
The fairly uniform increase in these val 
ues during exposure indicated a progres 
sive formation of aldehydic reducing 
groups. A practically linear relationship 
was observed to exist between the rise i 
copper number and the corresponding 
rise in fluidity for both the bleached and 
the unbleached fabrics —W.H.C. 


Mercerization of Piece Goods. |. 
Cotton Fabrics Containing Ace- 
tate Rayon 


A. J. Hall, Fibres 11, 323-5, September, 195¢ 


In treating fabrics containing acetate 
rayon with caustic soda there is always 
the pvossibility that the alkali will saponi 
fy the acetate and produce other unde 
sirable changes. 

If acetate rayon is steeped for a few 
minutes in caustic soda solutions of con 
centration ranging from 0 to 60° Tw 
and then withdrawn for immediate and 
rapid rinsing and acidification, it will be 
found that saponification occurs with the 


tut not with the 


lower concentrations 
higher ones. In particular, mercerizing 
concentrations of say 45° to 55° Tw 
have no action on the acetate rayon. Sat 
isfactory mercerization of cotton-acetate 
rayon fabrics can be thus carried our by 
applying the mercerizing liquor (a caus- 
tic soda solution of around 50° Tw. is 
commonly employed) under conditions 
such that there is opportunity for the 
cotton to undergo complete mercerization. 
while the rayon does not come in contact 
with caustic soda of a concentration be 
low say 25° to 30° Tw. for more than a 
few seconds at the most. 

If the customary process for merceriz 
ing cotton goods is to be used for cotton 
acetate rayon, certain precautions are 
necessary: the fabric must be uniformly 
and completely dry before entering the 
liquor; the caustic lye must be kept at 
or below room temperature; the washing 
process which takes place on the tenter 
frame must use cold instead of hot water 
(otherwise saponification will occur); the 
fabric must be in contact with the mer 
cerizing liquor only long enough to 
mercerize the cotton; and the washing and 
scouring must be so conducted that the 
fabric is never in con‘act with the liquor 
of less than 25-30° Tw. for more than a 
few seconds.—W.H.C. 


Milling Wool-Nylon Goods 


Anon., Dyer & Textile Printer 104, 309-1 


September 8, 1950 


There has been a demand, particular!) 
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‘ularly 


from the United States, for a light-weight 
mixture cloth for men’s wear in a milled 
finish. A typical case was a yarn-dyed 
mixture, containing nylon, with not too 
glaring a shade contrast from the wool 
ground shade. Like most cloths for the 
American market, these were required in 
a covered or milled finish. The weave was 
a prunelle, of about 10 ounces per yard 
finished weight, and it was consequently 
a difficult cloth to process. The amount 
of nylon included was not large, but was 
intended, with every shade, to give a 
brightening effect to the cloth that would 
not have been possible in the same fab- 
ric if it were all-wool. 

In cloths of this type, where contrast- 
ing fibers of different shades are used, 
it is better if the darker wool fibers have 
reasonable dye fastness, and it is essential 
that any loose color be cleared in the 
scouring bath, or bleeding will occur in 
the milling machine, which, in many 
cases, would totally spoil the nylon effect 
in the cloth. 

The author recommends scouring for 34 
to 1 hour with pctash soap and soda ash, 
washing and _ hydro-extracting, milling 
with soda soap, slightly warm, at 7 to 10 
per cent strength, for 20 minutes, then 
taking out the cloth and straightening it 
carefully, redrafting into the machine in 
the reverse order, and milling for an- 
other 20 minutes. Full instructions are 
given. 

Practical experience shows that there 
is a very definite restriction on the ad- 
mixture of artificial fibers with wool, 
both as regards design and the percent- 
age used, whether as fine continuous fila- 
ment as a core to worsted in spinning, or 
in other forms. Where shrinkage is nec- 
essary, as in a milled finish, the mixture 
must be small or it will seriously interfere 
with the milling of the fabric —W.H.C. 


Identification of Fibers 


J. M. Preston, J. Textile Inst. 41, P679-91, 
September, 1950. 


Identification depends on observing 
some distinctive property or properties of 
the unknown material. Fibers differ from 
one another in many ways. They differ in 
their morphology and dimensions and in 
their chemical and physical structures. Any 
of these differences can be made the basis 
of an identification test under suitable 
conditions. 

Important aims of any procedure of 
analysis are accuracy and speed. A num- 
ber of procedures have been published. 
Which particular one is adopted will de- 
pend on the skill, knowledge and avail- 
able equipment on the one hand and on 
the type of specimen and precision re- 
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quired on the other hand. A good general 
procedure is: 

(1) Examine the appearance, handle, 
strengths toth dry and wet, elasticity and 
staple length. 

(2) Heat cautiously and note the length 
changes, melting, colour changes, odor 
and inflammability. Nate the presence 
and color of any ash skeleton left after 
ignition. 

(3) Cut a cross-section by the plate 
method and examine with a microscope 
under a medium power magnification. 

(4) Examine entire fibers with a micro- 
scope. The fibers should be mounted in 
heptane or other light paraffin and should 
be seen by direct illumination. 

This general procedure can be per- 
formed in 5-10 minutes by an experienced 
worker, and at the end of that time he 
should have a good idea of the type of 
fiber or types of fiber presented. Suitable 
confirmatory and _ discriminatory _ tests 
should then be selected and applied. 

The author describes with much detail 
the application of these various tests and 
their effect on the different fibers, both 
natural and synthetic. He also mentions 
a number of interesting color reactions 
observed when fibers are treated with 
chemicals such as Millon’s reagent, and 
with various stains. Thirty-four references 
to the literature are cited —W.H.C. 


Some Problems of Rayon Dyeing. 
Part VIII-IX—Acetate Rayon 


A. G. Tyler, British Rayon & Silk J. 27, 
61-2, September; 48-9, October, 1950. 

Cellulose acetate was the first fiber to 
be produced which could not be dyed in a 
satisfactory manner by the use of the tra- 
ditional dyeing techniques and dyestuffs. 
Being chemically an ester, it may be 
readily saponified and reconverted into 
cellulose by treatment in hot alkaline so- 
lutions, and will then dye in the same 
manner as cotton or rayon; but this treat- 
ment also results in considerable loss of 
weight due to the removal of acetyl groups 
from the molecule, and also loss of 
strength. 


It was eventually found that fine dis- 
persions of certain colored amines could 
be readily absorbed by the cellulose ace- 
tate fiter, which was thereby colored. It 
is generally assumed that the absorption 
of the dispersed colors by the fiber is an 
example of solid solution, the dyestuffs 
being actually dissolved by the cellulose 
acetate, and as they are insoluble in water, 
they are not readily removed by it, and 
so their wet fastness is generally good. 

One serious defect is suffered by certain 
of the dispersed dyestuffs; the fact that 
their color is changed, or in some cases 
almost destroyed, by exposure to an at- 
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mosphere containing oxides of nitrogen. 
This defect is usually known as “gas fad- 
ing”. Apparently the oxides of nitrogen 
and water vapor in the atmosphere com- 
bine to form nitrous acid which diazotizes 
the amino groups of the dyestuff, and the 
diazo compound formed decomposes, with 
change in, or loss of, shade. 

Although it is impossible to dye cellu- 
lose acetate with dyestuffs of the azoic 
or vat classes using the normal processes, 
it is possible to obtain dyeings of excel- 
lent fastness by making use of special 
processes for their application. 

One method of applying the azoic dyes 
is ty treating the fiber in a bath contain- 
ing both the naphthol and the amine at a 
high temperature. By this process the 
naphthol and amine are both absorbed 
by the fiber as such, and the amine may 
then be diazotized in the usual manner, 
in the cold, when it will couple with the 
naphthol, forming the azoic color, if suit- 
able precautions are taken. 

Another method of producing azoic 
dyes is to apply the amine to the fiber 
first as a fine dispersion, and then diazo- 
tize and develop it with a naphthol, also 
suitably dispersed. 

Some of the vat dyes can be applied to 
acetate rayon by first reducing the dye 
as usual with caustic and hydrosulfite and 
then decreasing the alkalinity of the bath 
with sodium bicarbonate. Use of a pro- 
tective colloid is advisable, to prevent 
saponification. 

If the acetate fiber is treated with cer- 
tain swelling agents (e.g., ethyl alcohol), 
it may be dyed with acid and direct dyes. 
Details of this method are given.—W.H.C. 


The Application of Moth- 
Resistant Treatments 


C. H. Bayley, Textile Age 14, No. 9, 22-5; 
No. 10, 34-5, September and October, 1950. 

Early in 1949, the Directorate of Inter- 
service Development of the Canadian De- 
partment of National Defense requested 
the Textile Research Laboratory of the 
National Research Council of Canada to 
undertake the following projects: 


(a) The selection or working out of 
suitable test methods for use in evaluating 
the efficiency of mothproofing agents in- 
cluding tests for permanence and the 
setting up of minimum requirements for 
performance. 


(b) The selection or working out of 
suitable chemical procedures for analyz- 
ing treated fabrics for content of moth- 
proofer for use in inspection testing, since 
for this purpose the slowness of larva 
tests made this method unsuitable. 


(c) The treatment at the mill of all- 
wool or nart-wool fabrics with a suitable 













mothproofer of sufficient permanence to 
render it effective throughout the prob- 
able life of the fabric. 


(d) A method of disinfecting suspected 
stores and of repacking them in a manner 
which would prevent new infestation. 


(e) A method of treatment applicable 
to made-up garments, etc., which would 
give protection during storage without 
requiring insect-proof packing procedures. 

The procedure currently followed in the 
author’s laboratory uses the larvae of the 
black carpet beetle and is essentially the 
same as the A. A. T. C. C—A. S. T. M. 
Fabric Loss procedure using this insect. 


The author describes the methods used 
by him in treating wool with various 
moth-repellents, and in testing their per- 
manency to laundering and dry-cleaning. 
He also presents figures showing the re- 
sistance to insects produced in fabrics by 
treatment with sodium fluoride, DDT, 
and other repellents. Work on _ these 
projects is still in progress —W.H.C. 


Fiber Damage in Printing Cellu- 
lose Rayon Fabrics 


A. J. Hall, Textile Mercury ¢ Argus 123, 
583-6, October 13, 1950. 


It has long been known that metals as 
such or in the form of their salts can be 
the cause of considerable damage to cot- 
ton and other cellulose fiber fabrics dur- 
ing their preparation for dyeing and print- 
ing. Copper and iron particularly have 
the power to accelerate the bleaching ac- 
tion of active chlorine or hydrogen perox- 
ide liquors and weakened threads and of- 
ten holes can be produced where this ac- 
celerated bleaching takes place in a fab- 
ric. 

It has now been found that these same 
metals can be equally harmful in print- 
ing pastes containing alkali and Ronga- 
lite as used for producing vat prints and 
for discharge work. Under certain condi- 
tions they can produce fiber degradation 
and a marked loss of strength. This ten- 
dering action is confined to rayon mate- 
rials; cotton fabrics appear to be unaf- 
fected. 


It is interesting to note that in spite 
of the fabric being printed with a highly 
reducing paste the damage caused by the 
presence of a metal impurity under fav- 
orable conditions arises from oxidation of 
the cellulose rayon fibers. 


It is while the printed fabric is lying 
about before or after aging that the dam- 
age now under consideration takes place. 
Such damage is the greater according to 
the length of period of lying and the tem- 
perature of the surrounding atmosphere, 
and if the cloth is damp. 


The whole matter is as yet imperfectly 
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understood, but the salient point is that 
printers should avoid as much as possible 
allowing the printed fabric to lie about in 
a moist state before or after steaming, and 
especially under warm conditions, for there 
is always a possibility that metal impurities 
may be present in the fabric by contamina- 
tion from the metal parts of the printing 
machinery or by reason of the use of water 
containing iron.—W.H.C. 


Fabric Finishing and Successful 
Sewing 

H. Wedemeyer, Textile Age 14, 54-7, Oc- 
tober, 1950. 

With synthetic textile fibers being used 
in ever growing quantities for fabric and 
sewing thread, the number of sewing 
problems that needle trades manufac- 
turers face is increasing. Many of these 
problems can be attributed to the natural 
properties of the synthetic fibers, and 
others are the result of attempts to make 
natural fiber fabrics simulate the more 
desirable attributes of the synthetics. The 
problems referred to break down into 
three major categories: seam puckering; 
fatric scorching or fusing; and cutting of 
yarns. 

1. Puckering: this has received the most 
attention by virtue of its current relation- 
ship with nylon. The author explains 
the causes of puckering, and why nylon 
puckers more than cotton, and why cot- 
ton fabrics which have been resin-treated 
for crease-resistance also show this fault. 


2. Fiber scorching or fusing: overheated 
needles produce scorching of cotton and 
fusing of synthetic threads and fabrics. 
High needle temperature is the result of 
friction between the needle and the fab- 
ric through which it passes during sew- 
ing. The principal methods of dissipating 
objectionable needle heat are cooling by 
compressed air and lubrication of the sew- 
ing thread. The following lubricants have 
been used: (a) water (with a rustless in- 
hibitor added); (b) methyl or ethyl sili- 
cones; (c) ester type lubricants (butyl 
stearate, dibutyl phthalate); (d) mineral 
oil and olive oil base lubricants. 


3. Cutting of yarns: the ability of a 
fabric to resist yarn severance is deter- 
mined by many factors, and it would 
appear that these are the principal ones: 
stress-strain properties of its fibers, the 
geometric construction and arrangement 
of the yarns, the presence or ‘absence of 
resins and lubricants on or within the 
fibers. 

The author describes the tests which 
some of the mills are using to determine 
whether their finished fabrics will give 
trouble in sewing when made _ into 
garments.—W.H.C. 











Report of the Committee on the 
Dyeing Properties of Vat Dyes 


J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 66, 505-9, October, 
1950. 


The Committee, consisting of 17 men, 
with Dr. P. W. Cunliffe as chairman, was 
appointed by the Council of the Society 
in March, 1948, with the object of stand 
ardizing a series of tests which would pro 
vide the more essential information re 
quired about the dyeing properties of vat 
dyes. After nearly two years of experimen 
tal work, the Committee has now made its 
report, and the tests which it recommends 
are published in full detail. It is impos- 
sible to do justice to these tests in an ab- 
stract, and the full text should be read if 
anyone wishes to make use of them. 

All dyeings are made on cotton yarn, 
usually in full shades. Anthraquinone vat 
dyes are applied by three methods (corre- 
sponding closely with the familiar German 
classifications IN, IW, and IK). Indigoid 
vat dyes are also dyed by three methods, 
but the procedure is somewhat different. 
The purpose of these dyeings is to deter- 
mine the method giving the greatest color 
yield, which is used in the tests which fol- 
low. 

A “strike-levelling test” is made next. 
This is designed to determine the “strike” 
(rapidity of exhaustion) and the levelling 
ability of the dye. Both tests are made by 
dyeing two skeins in the same bath, one 
being entered two minutes after the other. 


A “migration test” is also recommended. 
This is designed to determine the ease with 
which the dye on a dyed material can be 
transferred to undyed material. Here a 
dyed and an undyed skein are treated to- 
gether in a reduction bath for 40 minutes. 

Finally a “rate-of-dyeing test” for mix- 
tures is given. A mixture of two dyestuffs 
is dyed in three separate baths for 2, 5, 
and 40 minutes, respectively, and any dif- 
ference in hue is noted.—W.H.C. 


The Relationship Between Deter- 
gency and Adsorption by the Fiber 


K. McLaren, J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 66, 
$21-9, October, 1950. 

It was discovered that a certain ethylene 
oxide condensate, containing about twenty 
molecular proportions of ethylene oxide. 
was of negligible detergent efficiency for 
wool under normal test conditions al- 
though its cotton-detergent efficiency was 
high. It was decided to study the effect 
on the wool-detergent properties of this 
compound, of factors likely to increase 
absorption, and if possible, correlate these 
quantitatively by adsorption determina- 
tions. 

The effect of four variable factors— 
temperature, concentration of detergent, 
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pil, and salt concentration—on the wool- 
detergent properties of the compound was 
studied in detail; the effect of each on 
the adsorption of detergent by the fiber 
was also determined. It was found that— 

(1) Increasing the temperature from the 
normal wool detergency temperature of 
50°C. to 80-90°C. causes an increase in 
detergent efficiency. At these tempera- 
tures an increase in detergent concentra- 
tion also improves detergency. No adsorp- 
tion of detergent by the fiber could, how- 
ever, be detected. 

(2) The effect of adding acid to the 
detergent solution is to cause an increase 
in detergency; at high temperatures, when 
a certain acid concentration is exceeded, 
the detergent efficiency is reduced. Both 
these effects are accompanied by an in- 
crease in the adsorption by the wool as 
the acidity increases. 

(3) Adding sodium chloride to the de- 
tergent solution causes an improvement 
in detergent efficiency up to the concen- 
tration where precipitation occurs; this 
concentration is lower the higher the 
temperature. No adsorption by the fiber 
could be detected. 

The author concludes that the failure 
of this detergent to wash wool under nor- 
mal conditions cannot be due to insuffi- 


cient adsorption by the fiber; at higher 
temperatures and in the presence of salt, 
excellent detergent efficiency occurs, but 
no adsorption could be detected —W.H.C. 


Radio-frequency Drying of Textile 
Fabrics 


P. Alexander and G. A. Meek, J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 66, 530-7, October, 1950. 


An apparatus for studying the drying 
of textile fabrics by high-frequency (di- 
electric) heating is described. Rate-of- 
drying curves for thirteen different tex- 
tile materials, together with measure- 
ments of temperature and power con- 
sumption, are shown. With every mate- 
rial examined the drying curve shows a 
discontinuity and the rate of drying de- 
creases at a certain moisture content, 
which in most cases approximates closely 
to the reported figures for saturation re- 
gain of the respective fibers. The water 
held by fibers at this moisture content is 
not free and has anomalous electrical 
properties. 

Dielectric drying possesses considerable 
advantages over all other forms of drying. 
Heat is generated in the body of the mate- 


rial to be dried, and in consequence no 
transfer mechanism is involved, and no 
heat storage is necessary. However rap- 
idly water is evaporated, overheating 
during the drying process cannot occur, 
unless the absorption of electrical energy 
in the dry material is greater than that 
in water. If, as is usually the case, the 
wet material has a very much higher ab- 
sorption than the dry, heat is developed 
only in the wet parts, ensuring perfectly 
even drying. 

Wool is eminently suitable for the 
process, as the temperature of the mate- 
rial falls as it dries. Once a machine has 
been correctly set, it is impossible to dam- 
age wool goods by incorrect process tim- 
ing. Cotton and regenerated celluloses 
have a higher energy absorption than 
wool, and in consequence the temperature 
tends to rise as complete dryness is ap- 
proached, but the rise is not as a rule 
such as to damage the goods by overheat- 
ing. Nylon would be relatively easily 
damaged by overexposure, but Terylene 
has a very low absorption when dry, and 
like glass, is practically impossible to dam- 
age by overheating under the conditions 
which would obtain in a dielectric drier. 

Twenty-five references to the literature 
are cited.—W.H.C. 
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TRANSPARENTIZING REGEN- 
ERATED CELLULOSE G, 2, 01 
U. S. Pat. 2,506,040-046 
(Cilander A. G.—Steinlin—May 2, 1950) 


Transparentizing processes have hither- 
to exclusively been applied to pure cot- 
ton fabrics, as reported in these patents. 
Ihe present series of inventions aims at 
obtaining the analogous effect on regen- 
erated cellulose such as continuous rayon 
filaments, on cell wool or staple fibers 
(spun rayon) or on mixed fabrics. While 
the known standard methods do not work 
satisfactorily on regenerated material, it 
has been found that treatments with cold 
and hot alkalis and cold sulfuric acid in 
various combinations impart, under well 
controlled conditions, good transparency 
to this material. The patents comprise (a) 
a treatment with cold (20°C.) then with 
hot (45°C.) lye, (b) similar to “a’’ with 
an intermediate short passage through cold 
sulfuric acid of 46° Bé, (c) similar to “b” 
while treating first with hot, then with 
cold lye and (d-g) some other variations 
carried out partly in inverse order under 
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carefully checked 
and conditions. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,202,200 (Ciba): resists un- 
der transparentized fabrics of cotton, re- 
generated cellulose or natural silk consist- 
ing of a melamine-formaldehyde resin, fol- 
lowed by aging. 

U. S. Pat. 1,998,576 (Heberlein): ob- 
taining a translucent and stiff effect, hav- 
ing a faint luster only on regenerated cel- 
lulose, by treating with lye or cool sul- 
furic acid; a rich luster is obtained by 
passing the goods through a nitrating so- 
lution (nitric + sulfuric acids). 


special temperatures 


WATER REPELLENT FABRICS 
—Methylolmelamine, Etherified 
with Lower and Higher Alcohols 
G 2,02 
U. S. Pat. 2,509,174 
(Monsanto Chemical Co.—Scott, Rider—May 
23, 1950) 


Liquid reaction products of condensates 
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of melamine with formaldehyde (methy- 
lolmelamine) with two alcohols, one of 
them containing 6 C or less, the other 
at least 12 C, are proposed for ren- 
dering fabrics water repellent. The com- 
pound is obtained by condensing hexa- 
methylolmelamine first with butanol, then 
with stearylalcohol under reflux in pres- 
ence of HCl. Thus the solution contains a 
mixed stearyl-n-butyl ether of hexamethyl- 
olmelamine. By concentrating this solu- 
tion in vacuo, a liquid, water insoluble 
resin results which can be dissolved in 
white spirits nad emulsified in water by 
using ammonium oleate or the like. A 
fa ric impregnated with this dispersion 
(about 10% resin content), dried at 100°C. 
and cured at 145-155°C. becomes durably 
waier repellent while the original soft 
hand of the fabric is not impaired. Sur- 
prisingly, even greater resin concentra- 
tions then those metioned do not change 
the touch. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,426,770 (1947—Cyanamid): 
finishing textiles with a solution of sub- 
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stantially unpolymerized water soluble 
methoxy methylolmelamine plus a higher 
alcohol (over C = 8), an emulsifier (Ne- 
kal) and a potential acid catalyst, fol- 
lowed by curing. Water repellency and 
creaseproofing effects are obtained. (See 
REPORTER, 244, 1948). 


U. S. Pat. 2,420,157 (1947—Cyanamid): 
finishing textiles by impregnating with 
a quaternary ammonium salt of a mela- 
mine-formaldehyde precondensate (tetra- 
methylol melamine—alcohol—pyridinium 
hydrochloride). The quaternary compound 
is split in the subsequent heat treat- 
ment and the resin is cured. (See RE- 
PORTER 578, 1947). 


U. S. Pat. 2,371,892 (1945—Cyanamid): 
obtaining water repellent and creaseproof 
finishes which show a soft hand by prepar- 
ing with octadecoxy propylamine or sim- 
ilar compounds, dissolved in acids and 
emulsified with butylated or otherwise 
alkylated methylolmelamines. 


U. S. Pat. 2,357,273 (1944—Cyanamid): 
obtaining water repellent finishes by ap- 
plying dispersions of methylether of 
methylolmelamine and equimolecular 
amounts of stearamide or other com- 
pounds of this class. 


TRANSPARENTIZING—Urea- 
formaldehyde Ether Resins 
G, 2, 01 


U. S. Pat. 2,510,919 
(Heberlein Patent Corp.—Weiss—June 6, 1950) 


This patent is a continuation-in-part of 
U. S. Pat. 2,466,066 digested in RE- 
PORTER 1949, 563. The older patent 
describes a transparentizing process using 
melamine formaldehyde ether resins. This 
type of amine condensate is preferred al- 
though other aminoplasts, optionally 
mixed with modified alkyd resins, are 
within the scope of this invention. The 
present patent suggests the use of other 
ether-type condensates, preferably urea- 
formaldehyde ether resins; condensation 
is carried out in absence of water in al- 
coholic (butanol) solution, while apply- 
ing paraformaldehyde, hexamethylene tet- 
ramine and urea as components and for- 
mic acid as a catalyst. The resin solution 
is suitable for coating a viscose fabric or 
mercerized cotton cloth. The finished ma- 
terial is dried at moderate temperatures 
and cured at 90-100°C. It is claimed that 
the goods are only slightly stiffened and 
highly transparent. 


For references see digest to U. S. Pat. 
2,466,066 in REPORTER 1949, 563. This 
patent corresponds probably to Swiss Pat- 
ent 249,341 (1948). 
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DYEING CELLULOSE ACE- 
TATE—Padding with Alcoholic 
Solutions, Followed by Thiocya- 
nate Impregnation C, 4, 07 


U. & Pa 2,931,303 
(Celanese Corp. of Amer.—Croft, Waller—June 
13, 1950) 


Acetate dyeing methods, using alcoholic 
(or other solvent) solutions of dyestuffs 
have frequently been described in recent 
time (Cf., among others, REPORTER 
1948, 243 and 347, 1950, 289 etc.). These 
methods generally require rapid drying 
before scouring to remove loose adherent 
dyestuff particles from the fabric’s sur- 
face. The present invention is said to 
achieve the same results (i.e., deep, level 
and fast shades in the solvent dyeing proc- 
ess without resoriing to scouring, topping 
or intermediate drying) by impregnating 
first with an alcoholic solution of the 
dye—preferably an acid or other “direct 
dyeing” product. This is characterized by 
production of the ultimate shade, without 
any pre- or aftertreatment, by passing the 
goods (after short skying) through a 
highly concentrated ammonium- or alkali 
thiocyanate solution, which is applied as 
a strong swelling agent. In an example, 
2 p. Alizarine Cyanine Green GHN (CLL 
No. 1078) was dissolved in 100 p. dilute 
(70%) alcohol; an acetate fabric was 
padded in this solution at 30° C. at a 
speed of 25 yards per min. The immersion 
time was 3 sec., the pick-up 70% of the 
fabric’s weight. Thereafter the material 
passed skying rolls and immediately af- 
terwards a 20% solution of NaCNS at 
30°C. The fabrics were dyed a level, well 
penetrating medium green shade. 


References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 


U. S. Pat. 2,428, 835 (Celanese): dyeing 
cellulose acetate by impregnating with an 
alcoholic dyestuff solution mixed with 
1-3% of a thiocyanate (see REPORTER 
1948, 347). 


U. S. Pat. 2,344,373-4 (Celanese—1944): 
coloring cellulose acetate by padding with 
an alcoholic dyestuff solution, rapidly dry- 
ing and optionally topping to the shade 
desired. 


U. S. Pat. 2,274,751 (Celanese—1942): 
dyeing cellulose acetate with water-insol- 
uble dyes, dissolved in a mixture of a 
swelling agent (ethanol, ethylacetate) and 
monochlorobenzene. 


U. S. Pat. 2,218,628 (Celanese—1940): 
dyeing cellulose acetate threads by impreg- 
nating with various dyestuff groups, dis- 
solved in a mixture of ethanol, ethylace- 
tate and water. 
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CREASEPROOFING TEXTILES 
—Sulfurdioxide Treated Rubber 
as Impregnating Agent 


G, 2, 02 


U. S. Pat. 2,511,498 
(Shell Development Co.—de Nie, Rumscheidt 
June 13, 1950) 


A water soluble derivative of natura 
rubber can be obtained by bubbling gase 
ous SO, through a 6% rubber solution ir 
benzene. A gel-like product is formed 
which is dispersed in methylalcoholic pot 
ash. On boiling this dispersion, about 75% 
of the gel is redispersed. The clear liquid 
again has to be precipitated by adjusting 
the pH to 2 whereby the solids are sep 
arated and washed with very dilute sul- 
furic acid. This purified reaction product 
is brought in solution with dilute (5% 
potash. When a rayon fabric is impreg- 
nated with this liquid, dried and exposed 
to vapors of SO., a slightly discernible. 
strong and resilient film, consisting of the 
pure rubber—sulfuric dioxide reaction 
product, results. It is firmly bound to the 
fiber, having the effect of 
crease-proofness and complete water re 
pellency to the coated material. 


imparting 


References cited by the Patent Office. 
among others: 


U. S. Pat. 2,379,354 (Brit. Rubber Prod 
Research Ass’n.—1945): describing reac- 
tion products of natural (and artificial) 
rubber with SO, in the presence of lithium 
nitrate as catalyst. 


U. S. Pat. 2,265,722 (Shell Development 
—1941): high molecular rubber type poly- 
mers (e.g., obtained from butadiene) are 
reacted with SO.,P.O; or N.O; in the pres- 
ence of ethers or dioxane to form threads. 
ribbons, films or the like. 


U. S. Pat. 2,212,786 (Du Pont—1940) 
preparing sulfonylchlorides of olefin poly- 
mers. An ethylene polymer is dissolved in 
carbontetrachloride and gaseous sulfur 
dioxide plus chloride are passed through 
the solution until a water soluble sulfon- 
ate results by alkaline hydrolysis. 

Reference is further made to Brit. P. 
386,752 (1.G.) proposing sulfonated prod- 
ucts of unsaturated hydrocarbons (obtained 
from natural or artificial rubber sub- 
stances) as emulsifying agents. Apparently 
these sulfonated rubbers have not yet been 
used for finishing purposes. 

According to a note in Textile World 
93, September 1950 similar products have 
been developed in recent time by Shell 
Development in Amsterdam (Netherlands) 
as fiber forming material (Tradename’ 
B P M fibers). 
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BOOK REVIEW 


UNIT OPERATIONS 


G. G. Brown, A. S. Forest, D. L. Katz, R. 
Schneidewind, R. R. White, W. P. Wood, J. T. 
Banchero, G. M. Brown, L. E. Brownell, |. J. 
Martin, G. B. Williams, J. L. York. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (1950) 612 pp., 8% x 11, 
double column. $7.50. 

This textbook of chemical engineering 
offers a somewhat novel approach to the 
reaching of chemical engineering. The unit 
operations are presented in order of in- 
creasing difficulty rather than in order of 


@ Dynel Fiber Introduced 


Dynel, new fiber of the Textile Fibers 
Department, Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Division of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, was introduced at a recent press show- 
ing. At present in use only in industrial ap- 
plications, it will reach the consumer in 
small quantities in January of 1951 in a 
number of end uses. The present dynel 
plant, started in commercial production 


emerges 
mmercial 
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importance; thus screening and size re- 
duction are the first unit operations treat- 
ed, fluid flow as ordinarily considered 
does not make its appearance until p. 
160 and heat transfer is considered after 
p. 415. 

The principal groupings in the book 
are Part I, Solids; Part II, Fluids; Part 
III, Separation by Mass Transfer: The 
Ideal Stage Concept; and, Part IV, 
Energy and Transfer Rates. This 
leads to less clear demarcation than is 


Mass 


this past July will reach maximum pro- 
duction of several million pounds annually 
this month. New production facilities now 
being built will increase production sub- 
stantially during 1951. 

Dynel marks Union Carbide’s active en- 
try into the field of staple fiber production. 
It is a combination of two basicaly inex- 
pensive chemicals, vinyl chloride and 
acrylonitrile. Available in cut staple form, 
it is priced at $1.25 per pound. 


shown here in one of ter the dynel tow 
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n the 


usual between the individual unit opera- 
tions. 


Considerable emphasis, with liberal use 
of illustrations, is given to the descrip- 
tion of equipment used in the various 
fields and the authors are to be com- 
mended for their presentation of this de- 
scriptive material. The book is well sup- 
plied with worked, illustrated examples 
and problems, but answers to the latter 
are not supplied. Printing is excellent but 
the format is unwieldy and clumsy.—G.B. 


Characteristics of dynel said to be of 
major interest to the consumer are: sensi- 
tivity to heat, resilience, warmth, dimen- 
sional stability, rapid drying, good strength 
wet and dry, resistance to combustion, 
mildewproofness, moth -proofness, and 
chemical resistance. Dyeability with ace- 
tate, acid, direct and other colors is 
claimed. 

Current industrial use of the fiber is for 
work clothing, filter cloth. water softener 


cut to the specified le s crimped in the 
background and forced a conveyor to 


be opened and then ba 














One section of the battery of dope mixers, 
where dynel resin is dissolved in acetate to 
produce the solution spun into dynel fiber 





Dynel fiber ready for shipment from the Car- 
bide and Carbon plant at South Charleston, 
West Virginia is baled in huge baling presses 
then enclosed in cardboard cartons for ship- 
ment. Each bale contains 300 pounds of fiber 


bags and dye nets. Among the first con- 
sumer products which will be available 
will be blankets, draperies, upholstery, 
sweaters, men’s hose, and tricot and circu- 
lar knit goods. Until adequate fiber pro- 
duction is reached, dynel staple will be 
limited to an evaluation and development 
program with manufacturers in those fields 
in which the fiber’s properties can be used 
to the greatest degree. 


@ Ross to Head Distributors 
Institute 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Textile Distributors In- 
stitute, Inc., an organization of rayon 
fabric converters, Walter Ross, Treasurer 
of J. Rosenholz, Inc. was elected presi- 
dent. He succeeds Herman Chopak, Cho- 
pak Textile Co., Inc., who was president 
since 1938, when the Institute was or- 
ganized. Mr. Chopak was elected to the 
new post of honorary chairman. 

Jackson Spears, National Mallison Fab- 
rics Corp., and Irving Roaman, Reliable 
Textile Co., Inc. were elected vice presi- 
dents; George Greenspan, Cantor-Green- 
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span Co., Inc. and Nat Leavy, Goldstein 
& Leavy, Inc. were re-elected vice presi- 
dents; Edwin Loewy, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
was reelected treasurer, and Hilda A. 
Wiedenfeld was re-elected executive secre- 
tary. 

The Board of Directors passed a reso- 
lution thanking Mr. Chopak for his cons- 
cientious work for the industry and the 
Institute during his years of office. 


@ Consumer Clinic Highlights 
ASA Convention 


A consumer clinic to discuss the prob- 
lem of giving the consumer workable 
standards was one of the highlights of the 
recent three-day convention of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

Herbert O. Bergdahl, executive vice- 
president of Associated Merchandising 
Corp., acted as moderator. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Dorothy 
Seigert Lyle, consumer relations, National 
Institute of Dyeing & Cleaning; Milton S. 
Shapin, merchandise administrator, Spie- 
gel, Inc.; Professor Henrietta M. Thomp- 
son, head of the department of clothing, 
textiles and related art in the School of 
Home Economics, University of Alabama; 
Anthony Valente, president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, AFL; Eph- 
raim Freedman, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, R. H. Macy & Co., and Elmer 
French, general sales manager of Firestone 
Plastics Co. and chairman of the informa- 
tion lakeling committee of the Scciety of 
the Plastics Industry. 

Howard Coonley, 22 years director of 
the ASA, was honored at the Annual 
Meeting Luncheon with the Association’s 
first award for leadership in the advance- 
ment of the national economy through 
voluntary standards. The award, to be 
presented annually henceforth, is to be 
known as the Howard Coonley Medal. 

The Honorable Lowell B. Mason of the 
Federal Trade Commission was the fea- 
tured speaker at the Luncheon. His topic 
was “The FTC’s Search for a New Role.” 


@ Emkay Celebrates Sixth 
Anniversary 


Emkay Chemical Company, textile spe- 
cialty manufacturers, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, entertained sixty employees and guests 
at the “Towers” in Cedar Grove, New Jer- 
sey, on November 18. The diriner marked 
the sixth anniversary for the company and 
the first for its vice president, Albert 
Malick, who became associated with Em- 
kay last year. 

Mr. Malick introduced Frank Kiviat, 
president, H. Martin Friedman, treasurer, 
and all others present. 
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@ Heyden Expands Jersey 
Plant 


Heyden Chemical Corporation has a1 
nounced that it will spend approximatel 
$1,175,000 for additions to existing mar 
ufacturing facilities at its Garfield, New 
Jersey plant. 

The principal items in the above total! 
are a new power plant unit and new 
manufacturing units for the production of 
Pentaerythritol. It is estimated that the 
installations will be completed during the 
last quarter of 1951. 


e Philip J. Lo Bue Moves to 
Larger N. Y. Quarters 


The Philip J. Lo Bue Company, manu- 
facturer and distributor of chemicals for 
industry, has moved to new and larger 
quarters at 277 Park Avenue, New York 
17, according to Philip J. Lo Bue, com- 
pany head. 

Mr. Lo Bue has severed his connection 
with the Michigan Chemical Corporation, 
230 Park Avenue, in order to devote his 
full time to expansion and development 
plans of his own company, which was 
formed in 1946. 


@ Wool Bureau Expands 
Program 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., has adopted 
widely expanded program of research, edu- 
cation and advertising for 1951-52 and 
elected textile consultant F. Eugene Acker- 
man as its President. Mr. Ackerman has 
been acting in a consulting capacity as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Bureau since its organization in 1949. 

Reginald G. Lund, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat, and a Direc- 
tor of The Wool Bureau, was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee to 
succeed Mr. Ackerman. J. Byron Wilson, 
Secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association and Vice President of the 
American Wool Council, was elected to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Ackerman, who took office on De- 
cember 1, will hereafter devote himself 
entirely to administering the enlarged pro- 
gram of the Bureau. One phase of this 
program contemplates the establishment of 
a branch office devoted to operations in 
the Western Coastal and Mountain States. 


Another phase of the program is the 
closer integration of the operations of the 
European offices of the International Wool 
Secretariat in London, Milan, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam, Zurich and the Scandina- 
vian countries with The Wool Bureau. It 
is reported that Mr. Ackerman will leave 
next April for an extended survey of these 
offices. 
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e Alexander Smith Products 
Company Formed 

Establishment of the Alexander Smith 
Products Company with Frank H. Higgins 
as president has been announced by Will- 
iam F, C. Ewing, president of Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Company. The new 
company, with headquarters in Yonkers, 
N. Y., will function as a division of the 
carpet firm in the development and mar- 
keting of products and processes outside 
the normal activities of floor covering pro- 
duction. 





Frank H. Higgins 


One of the new company’s first responsi- 
bilities will be to take over the direction 
of Alexander Smith’s “Textralizing” pro- 
cess and the licensing of other manufac- 
turers to use it and the required equipment. 
The company will also direct the installa- 
tion and servicing of the “Harristrip” 
process for stripping the color from dyed 
wools. “Harristrip” was developed by the 
Harris Research Laboratories at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Alexander Smith has been 
given an exclusive license to install it in 
other companies on a royalty basis. The 
Company will also handle the sale of 
products needed in the national motiliza- 
tion effort. 

Mr. Higgins recently completed almost 
two years’ service in Europe as a top as- 
sistant to Paul Hoffman in the E.C.A., 
working on the rehabilitation of industry 
in the western European democracies. In 
the latter stages of World War II he was 
Special Assistant to Robert P. Patterson, 
Secretary of War. 


e Continental Moves to 
Paterson 

Continental Chemical Company, for- 
merly of Passaic, N. J. has moved its 
New Jersey office and warehouse to 195 
Twenty-First Avenue, Paterson, N. J. The 
company, manufacturers of special chem- 
ical auxiliaries for the textile industry— 
(resins, gums, detergents and finishes)— 
is aiming at the addition of new products 
to their line through increased manufac- 
turing facilities and expansion of research 
activities. 
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@ DCAT Chairman Appoints 
Committee Heads 

Charles P. Walker, Jr., (Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc.), Chairman of the Drug, Chem- 
ical and Allied Trades Section of the N. 
Y. Board of Trade has announced the 
appointment of the following chairmen 
to head committees for the 1950-51 fiscal 
year: Arbitration, George S. McMillan 
(Bristol-Myers Co.); Auditing, S. F. Urban 
(E. R. Squibb & Sons); Bulletin, L. I. 
Volckening (The Ivers-Lee Co.); Coordi- 
nation, Carle M. Bigelow (Calco Chem- 
ical Div., American Cyanamid Co.); Fin- 
ance, Hugh S. Crosson (McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc.); Legislative, James G. Flanagan 
(S. B. Penick & Co.); Subcommittee on 
Tariffs, F. G. Singer (E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc.); Public Relations, 
Murray Breese (Murray Breese Associates); 
Section Activities, Charles M. Mcauley 
(Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co.). 

The membership work will be divided 
between two committees. Membership, 
headed by Claude A. Hanford (Pharmaco, 
Inc.); and Membership Maintenance, head- 
ed by J. David Hayden (Gelatin Prod- 
ucts Div., R. P. Scherer Corp.): Vice- 
Chairmen are as follows: Membership, 
Sydney N. Stokes (Merck & Co., Inc.); 
Public Relations, F. M. Schwemmer (Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc.). 


@ New Hooker Facilities at 
Tacoma Completed 

New facilities for the increased produc- 
tion of caustic soda and chlorine, initially 
described in the February 20 issue, have 
leen completed at the Tacoma, Wash. 
plant of the Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany. To mark the occasion, the regular 
monthly meeting of the board of directors 
on October 31st was held at the Tacoma 
plant rather than at the Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. (home) office. 

Other activities included a reception 
for all plant employees and a dinner for 
the entire supervisory staff. The follow- 
ing day a plant inspection was made by 
the directors and a dinner held for ap- 
proximately 250 guests including business 
and industrial representatives of the Pa- 
cific Coast region. 

The board of directors inspecting the 
new facilities at Tacoma were E. R. Bart- 
lett, President of the Company; R. L. 
Murray, Executive Vice-President; R. W. 
Hooker, Vice-President in Charge of Sales; 
B. Klaussen, Vice-President in Charge of 
Production; E. L. Burnham of Berwyn, 
Pa.; C. S. Lutkins of New York and J. P. 
Marquand of Kents Island, Newburyport, 
Mass. Hosts for the inspection of the new 
facilities were A. H. Hcoker, Western 
Sales Manager and J. D. Rue, Works Man- 
ager of the Tacoma Plant. 
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@ Rand Calls on Chemical In- 
dustry to Assume Leader- 
ship Share 

Chemical industry’s growth in the past 

half century automatically imposes upon 
it an expanding obligation of leadership 
in identifying itself with the public inter- 
est and public service, according to Wil- 
liam M. Rand, President of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
in his address accepting the Chemical In- 
dustry Medal of the American Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last month. 
In his address to 400 leaders of chemical 
industry, Mr. Rand, who is also Chair- 
man of the Board of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, called on the in- 
dustry to assume its share of the burden 
of leadership in public affairs and to go 
beyond the mere “telling of the chemical 
story” to the public, which he character- 
ized as “only a fraction of the assign- 
ment” that the industry must fulfill if it 
is to perform its full service to the public. 

Other speakers on the program were: 

William Haynes of Stoningham, Connec- 
ticut, who reviewed the life and achieve- 
ments of the medalist under the title 
“Down East to Midwest,” and Archie J. 
Weith of the Bakelite Division of Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Corporation, Immedi- 
ate Past Chairman of the Society’s Amer- 
ican Section, who presented the medal to 
Mr. Rand. Gustavus J. Esselen, Chairman 
of the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and .Vice-President of 
the U. S. Testing Company presided. 

The Chemical Industry Medal, estab- 

lished in 1933, is awarded annually by 
the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in recognition of con- 
spicuous services to applied chemistry. 
Mr. Rand was the seventeenth recipient 
of this medal. 


e F. & P. Instrument Course 
Dates 

The Fischer & Porter Company an- 
nounces that its next instrumentation 
course covering manufacture, calibration, 
installation, operation and maintenance 
of primary and secondary process control 
instruments, will be held at the Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania plant, January 15 through 
19, 1951. 


@ Bryant Chemical Opens 
Southern Office 

The Bryant Chemical Corporation, 6 
North St., Quincy 71, Mass., has estab- 
lished a Southern office (Box 2301, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.). John W. Bryant will 
handle the complete line of Brytex spe- 
cialties. 
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e “Close Up of Nylon” 

The Nylon Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. announces produc- 
tion of a 22-minute motion picture in color 
entitled “Close up of Nylon.” The film 
was produced in Hollywood and is edu- 
cational in scope dealing with the proper- 
ties and the contributions of nylon when 
used in fabrics alone or in combination 
with other fibers. It features retail store 
scenes and should be helpful in the train- 
ing of retail sales personnel and of inter- 
est to the general public. The important 
relationship of textile fibers to fabrics and 
fashions is emphasized. Among the points 
about nylon which the film explains are: 
warmth and coolness of various types of 
nylon fabrics, why some nylon fabrics are 
quicker to dry than others, why some ny- 
lon pleats remain permanent through 
washings and others do not, the contribu- 
tion made to textiles in blending nylon 
with wool, rayon or other fibers, and what 
is accomplished with proper heat setting. 
Prints of the film can be obtained for use 
without charge through the Nylon Divi- 
sion, E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


e New Three-Dimensional 
Effects on Vinylite Plastics 

Bakelite Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation recently exhibited at 
a preview new colorful, three-dimensional 
surface and texture effects on Vinylite 
plastic film and sheeting. These new ef- 
fects, which impart a depth totally new to 
plastics, combine the advantages of im- 
proved appearance, feel, styling and color, 
thus, it is said, enhancing the acceptability 
of these materials for wider use in home 
decoration, fashion and allied fields. These 
new materials are said to possess the fol- 
lowing qualities of Vinylite plastics: dura- 
bility, ease of maintenance, resistance to 
fading, tearing, abrasion and scuffing, mold 
and mildew resistance, resistance to oils, 
greases, alcohol and most chemicals, and 
resistance to fire. 

The new effects are textures and _ pat- 
terns that have been made possible by new 
methods of embossing or forming Vinylite 
plastic film and sheeting. These processes 
give a depth to the material and practi- 
cally any pattern can be reproduced. These 
three-dimensional textures and designs 
combine with existing color, printing and 
quilting processes. Among the processes il- 
lustrated by items at the preview were the 
following: 

Formed film—a new forming process 
for imparting textures which differs from 
embossing in that the full thickness of the 
material is changed instead of only the top 
surface. This new process is said to make 
the material practically crease- and 
wrinkleproof and to eliminate curling at 
the edges. 
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Stitchless quilted plastic—textured Viny- 
lite plastic film of lighter weight gauge is 
electronically sealed around a filler of fire- 
resistant cellulose padding. 

Molded _ sheeting—molded with the 
same relative boldness as the new formed 
film but the three-dimensional effect can be 
made much deeper. Molded sheeting is 
said to be exceptionally tough, durable 
and resistant to abrasion. 

Laminated film with sealed-in print—a 
layer of clear transparent Vinylite plastic 
film is laminated over another layer of film 
on which a color or colored pattern has 
been printed. Simultaneously, an embossed 
fabric finish is applied to the surface of the 
transparent film. The material can be read- 
ily heat sealed. 

The new materials were demonstrated 
throughout a complete home setting in- 
cluding a living room, dinette, game room, 
bathroom, dressing room, bedroom, nur- 
sery, outdoor setting, cocktail corner and 
a decorator’s studio. 





Lighter Gauge Sealtuft Stitchless Quilted 
Plastic made of Vinylite Plastic Film. Pro- 
duced by Jason Corporation, Hoboken, 
N. J. 


@ Pyroset Fire Retardant Finishes 


A new durable fire-retardant resin fin- 
ish for fabrics, “Pyroset’’, which is said to 
retain its flame-rep-llent properties after 
twenty-five or more dry or wet cleanings, 
has been made known by Richard E. Sum- 
ner, Manager of the Textile Resin Depart- 


ment of the American Cynamid Company 

Following several years’ research, Py- 
roset is available in several different for- 
mulations to meet specific requirements 
of various fabrics. In one formulation or 
another it reportedly has teen approved 





A Young Consumer Tests Effectiveness of 
Pyroset Finishes. 
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by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
the New York City Board of Standards 
and Appeals, the U. S. Coast Guard and 
the York Research Laboratories, official 
laboratory of the Hotel Owners Associa- 
tion. In their approval report the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., states, “With 
Pyroset D Finish, flameless or smoldering 
combustion which occurs on ignition does 
not extend beyond the area affected by 
surface ignition of the fabric, resulting 
from the flame exposure.” 

American Cynamid’s Textile Resin 
Dep’t has three types of durable retardant, 
namely: Pyroset D Fire Retardant, Pyro- 
set DO Fire Retardant and Pyroset D5 
Fire Retardant. 

ACC reports the following: 


“The three Pyroset Fire Retardant types 
differ chemically one from the other and 
also there are'slight differences between 
them in physical characteristics such as 
hand, etc. 


“When used on straight cotton goods 
all three types are said to be equally ef- 
fective as fire retardants and are durable 
through numerous wet dry cleanings and 
solvent dry cleanings. None of them 
should be washed in commercial laun- 
dries because the various chemicals, such 
as strong alkalies and fluorides, etc., com- 
monly used either remove the fire re- 
tardant qualities or degrade the ‘fabric. 
On the other hand, they are all durable 
through ten normal home 
with neutral soap. 


launderings 


“When fabrics made of mixed cotton 
and synthetic fibers are used or in the case 
of fabrics made of all viscose or all wool 
or mohair, the Pyroset DO or D5 Fire 
Retardants are recommended. They give 
fire retardant results on these fibers equiv- 
alent to those described above for cotton 
alone. 


“None of these products tend to brown 
when hung near radiators anymore than 
the untreated fabric would under similar 
conditions—nor are any of them hygro- 
scopic so that they do not become soggy 
or in fact any damper during wet weather 
than would the untreated fabric. The 
Pyroset DO and D5 Fire Retardants do 
not cause appreciable tensile loss on either 
cotton, viscose-rayon, wool, or mohair. 


“The Pyroset DO and the D5 Fire Re- 
tardants also give a certain amount of 
fabric stability in addition to the fire re- 
tardant effect, however the Pyroset D 
Fire Retardant does not control shrinkage. 

“The products show a bare minimum 
of after-glow and after-flame under the 
conditions of the A.S.T.M. test and meet 
the char length requirements. These prod- 
ucts have been reported by our consulting 
dermatologist as not producing either 
primary irritation or sensitivity in 200 
tests on human beings.” 
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Omega Midget Belt Feeder 


@ Midget Belt Dry Chemical 
Feeder 

Omega Machine Company, 345 Harris 
Avenue, Providence, R. I., recently in- 
troduced their new Midget Belt Gravi- 
metric Feeder (Model 50-8) at the annual 
Exposition of Power & Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

This new unit feeds dry chemicals by 
weight, has an 8-in. belt with a one foot 
weigh span and a capacity of 3 cubic 
feet per minute. Other features of the 
product cited by the manufacturer are: 
high accuracy; feeding range of 100 to 1; 
positive nonflooding feeding mechanism 
in stainless steel; infinitely variable speed 
transmission; single 14 hp. motor, hopper 
agitation proportional to feed rate; auto- 
matic alarm device; one-piece molded 
sprocket driven belt; and a small stainless 
steel cabinet (17 x 30 x 17 in.). 


@ Five New Features on 
Hinnekens Machine 

Hinnekens Machine Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J. has introduced five new features 
of their machine to give effective squeeze 
and washing devices for removal of chem- 
ical elements used in the boil-off. 

(1) An opener with rubber expanders 
opens the goods completely, so that there 
are no doubled up places to affect squeeze 
roll pressure, or mark goods. 

(2) A squeeze roll device presses out 
the bath liquid remaining in the cloth and 
returns it to the bath tank, preventing 
loss of usable chemicals. 

(3) A spray 
washes the goods thoroughly to remove 
chemical residue. 

(4) Excess liquid is removed by another 
squeeze roll, preparing the cloth for jig 
or similar dyeing. 

(5) A take-up arrangement provides for 
rolling up goods. Optionally, a pleater 
arrangement can be provided for loading 
goods on trucks. 


stainless steel vertical 
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@ Miniature Ion Exchange 
Unit 

A refillable ion exchange unit (Filtr- 
Ion), manufactured by La Motte Chem- 
ical Products Co., Towson, Baltimore 4. 
Md., is reported to deliver, from a regu- 
lar faucet, water equal in chemical qual- 
ity to triple-distilled. The transparent 
plastic tube is 8144” long and 15%” in 
dia., filled with Amberlite ion exchange 
resins. This is slipped over the end of a 
cold water faucet, small holes in the top 
cap preventing excessive flow through 
the bed of resin. Deionized water is de- 
livered through a small plastic tube. 





Filtr-lon 


The unit is not intended to 
bacteria or impurities which are not ion- 


remove 


ized, the manufacturer asserts. As water 
passes through the apparatus, however, 
metallic and other ionic solids are taken 
out of solution by the mixture of anion 
and cation exchangers. Fiberglas filters 
trap physical impurities. 

These Amberlites, newly developed by 
the Resinous Products Division of Rohm 
& Haas Co., change color when they be- 
come exhausted. Initially blue-black, the 
bed of resin turns light yellow in a grad- 
ually descending line as exhaustion pro- 
gresses. When the yellow band reaches the 
bottom, the unit is refilled. Refill pack- 
ages are said to contain sufficient resins 
for two complete refills, and also include 
new filter elements. 

Quantity of deionized water delivered 
will vary with the hardness or mineral 
content of the raw water, it is stated, but 
normally up to 10 gallons of laboratory 
quality water may be expected from each 
unit. 
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@ 12-Hydroxystearic Acid 

This 18-carbon saturated fatty acid 
with a reactive hydroxyl grouping on the 
12th carbon atom gives promise as a new 
chemical intermediate. Manufactured by 
Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. 5, Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, it already has 
one major established use in the manu- 
facture of lithium base lubricating greases, 
and many more specialty uses are contem- 
plated. 

Emery 12-Hydroxystearic Acid is a hard, 
amorphous, solid fatty acid with a capil- 
lary melting point approximating 73°C. 
The free fatty acid content as a 300 mole- 
cular weight fatty acid is 95% minimum. 
Other characteristics are low iodine value 
and light color. 

Descriptive bulletin from manufactu- 
rer on request. 


@e Butynediol 

Butynediol (2-butyne-1, 4-diol), a de- 
rivative of acetylene, has been made avail- 
able by the General Aniline & Film Corp. 
as a 35% aqueous solution from which 
anhydrous crystalline butynediol may be 
readily isolated. 

This versatile product is said to under- 
go such reactions as hydrogenation; addi- 
tion of water, alcohols, hydrochloric acid, 
and sodium bisulfite; amination; esterifica- 
tion; etherification; trimerization; and iso- 
merization. 

Many chemical intermediates reportedly 
can be derived from butynediol, including 
2-butene-1-,4-diol, 1,4-butanediol, tetrahy- 
drofuran, gamma-butyrolactone, and gam- 
ma-cyanobutyric acid. 

Direct application has been found for 
the product as an inhibitor in the hydro- 
chloric acid pickling of steel and as a 
vinyl polymerization accelerator. 


PERSONNEL 


ALBERT E. SAMPSON is now Resi- 
dent Manager at Boston and E. J. AL- 
LARD, Resident Manager at Providence 


Albert E. Sampson 


E. J. Allard 


for National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, New York, 
succeeding H. J. DAIGNEAULT, former 
New England Manager for National Ani- 
line who has been appointed Director of 
Domestic Sales with headquarters at New 
York. Both men are active in the AATCC. 


ALFRED K. HOBBS has joined the 
staff of the Paper Engineering Department 
at Lowell Textile Institute. Mr. Hobbs, a 
University of Maine graduate, has been 
associated with the research and proc- 
essing departments of the Fitchburg Paper 
Company and the S. D. Warren Company. 


WILLIAM G. CHACE, associate profes- 
sor of chemistry at Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, has been appointed consultant to the 
Airforce Cambridge Research Laborator- 
ies, one of the United States Air Force 
research laboratories. located in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Professor Chace, 
who has been associated with the labora- 
tories for the past two years, will assist 
in the electrical engineering phase of re- 
search there. 


DR. BRUCE S. FARQUHAR, who has 
teen affiliated with the Acetate Division of 
the Du Pont Company’s Rayon Depart- 
ment for 14 years, has been made assistant 
manager of the acetate fabric development 
section. Dr. Farquhar will be located at 
Du Pont’s offices in the Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


HANS HEER of Westfield, N. J., Re- 
search & Development Coordinator of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
recently observed his 30th anniversary 
with the company. Mr. Heer was a de- 
partment head in the Linden plant until 
he assumed his present position in Sep- 
tember, 1948. Born in Glarus, Switzer- 
land, he was highly instrumental in devel- 
oping processes for a variety of colors to 
augment the company’s Alizarine Blue 
line. 
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Ernest W. Finlayson 


ERNEST W. FINLAYSON, former 
General Manager of the Canadian Re- 
search Institute of Launderers and Clean- 
ers, has been appointed assistant to H. J. 
WOLLNER, President of the American 
Conditioning House, Inc., Boston, laun- 
dry, dry cleaning and textile consultants. 
Mr. Finlayson has worked in the laun- 
dry and dry cleaning research field for 
the past thirteen years, originally with 
the Government Purchasing Standards 
Committee on Textile Specification Stan- 
dardization. In his new assignment, he 
will work in close association with AR- 
THUR I. ANDERSON, formerly Direc- 
tor of Research of the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering, and now Coordinator 
of Textile and Laundry Research for the 
American Conditioning House. 


E. C. BARLOW has become affiliated 
with Charles J. Haas, Inc., Philadelphia 
manufacturers of industrial chemicals, oils 
and greases. Mr. Barlow was formerly 
with E. F. Houghton & Co., for 24 years 
in the capacity of Sales Manager for the 
Central Division, and he was later brought 
into Philadelphia as Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President. 


FOSTER T. SMITH, formerly of 
Merck & Co., Inc., has been appointed 
sales manager for the Philip J. Lo Bue 
Company, New York, as sales manager. 


DR. A. F. TESI has been named as- 
sistant to the technical officer of Celanese 
Corporation of America. Before joining 
Celanese he had been Director of Testing 
and Merchandise Standards for the W. T 
Grant Company. For a period of two 
years, Dr. Tesi, an AATCC member. 
was head of the Consumer Standards Di- 
vision of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. He also held for fourteen years 
a Commodity Standards Fellowship at the 
Mellon Institute which was established 
primarily for the setting of standards for 
consumer goods. 
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Current TRI Fellows 


Standing (|. to r.)—Rieman 


Seated (1. to r.)—Martin, Cram, Kubu, Bauer, Ca 


Assignments for the six recent college 
graduates who have begun their Research 
Fellowship careers with the Textile Re- 
search Institute have been announced as 
follows: Robert A. Martin—organic chem- 
ical studies of cellulose; Kenneth H. Cram 
—cotton fiter damage; Donald L. Under- 
wood—mechanism of dyeing; William P. 
Riemen and William G. Hammerle— 
chemical physics of fibers; and George M. 
Bryant—cotton fiber properties. 

Second year fellows Bryant, Cacella, 
Milloway and Quynn hold Masters de- 
grees from the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology at Charlottesville, Virginia. Charles 
H. Reichardt, Robert Waener, Fred Bauer 
and William Barnard will complete their 
Ph.D. requirements this fall. Mr. Reich- 
ardt and Mr. Bauer plan to remain at the 
Institute in staff positions. Mr. Barnard 
and Mr. Wagner have accepted positions 
with Institute member firms. 





David T. Cornfoot 


DAVID T. CORNFOOT and W. E. 
SMALL have been made Assistants to the 
Managers of the Boston and Providence 
offices, respectively, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Pfister, Manager of the 
Dyestuff Dep’t., Calco Chemical Division. 
Announcement was also made of the ap- 
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Quynn, Kratz, Milloway, Bryant 





and Hammerle 
ella, and Underwood 


pointment of CAMERON MACKENZIE to 
a new post with responsibility for co- 
ordinating certain activities between the 
Calco plant at Bound Brook, N. J., and 





W. E. Small 


the Boston and Providence Sales Offices. 

Mr. Cornfoot entered the dyestuff in- 
dustry with Jennings Company, and went 
with Calco in 1930. Mr. Small has been 
with Calco since 1941 and Mr. Macken- 
zie, since 1946. 





Cameron Mackenzie 
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EDWARD W. GAMBLE JR. of Boston, 
Mass., director of textile chemicals for 
the Merrimac Division of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, has been named assistant 
to Francis J. Curtis, vice president and 
director of industrial preparedness for the 
company, according to William M. Rand, 
president. Mr. Gamble assumed his new 
duties in Washing:on, D. C., on No- 
vember 15. 


CHESTER L. JONES JR., also of Bos- 
ton, assistant general manager of sales 
for the company’s Merrimac 
succeeds Mr. Gamble as acting manager 
of textile chemicals sales. 


Division, 


Five New Jersey chemical engineers re- 
cently have been added to the production 
and engineering staffs of the Grasselli 
Works Division, General Aniline and 
Film Corporation. 


DR. CLYDE McKINLEY, Cranford, has 
been transferred from the company’s Cen- 
tral Research Laboratory, Easton, Pa., to 
assume the duties of chemical engineering 
assistant to the manager of the area com- 
prising the Special Products department 
and the Sulphur Colors and Textile Aux- 
iliaries department. Dr. McKinley will 
act in a liaison capacity between produc- 
tion, development and engineering in pro- 
moting the design and installation of new 
projects in the two departments. 


Other additions include RALPH C. 
BARLEY, Roselle—senior chemical en- 
gineer in the Chemical Engineering Dep’t.; 
WILLIAM A. ELLIS, Roselle Park—Spe- 
cial Products Dep’t.; CHARLES A. BARG, 
Linden—control chemist, Sulfur Colors 
Dep’t.; and JOHN C. RABETZ, Edge- 
water—project engineer, Engineering 
Dep't. 


Rubin Rabinowitz, President of the At- 
lantic Chemical Corp. of Passaic, New 
Jersey, manufacturers of dyestuffs and 
intermediates, has announced the staff 
appointments of two chemical engineers, 
MAX BIRNBAUM and JEAN-CLAUDE 
LANDAU- 


Mr. Birnbaum has become the works 
supervisor at the company’s Nutley, New 
Jersey plant. Prior to this, he was with 
the Port of New York Authority. 

Mr. Landau comes to the research staff 
from the University of Zurich (Switzer- 
land), where he did graduate work and 
research in organic chemistry in the lab- 
oratories of Nobel prize-winner Dr. Paul 
Karrer. 


JOSEPH F. LINBERG has been put in 
charge of the greige room, pre-boarding 
room, and the dye house of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery plant in Marietta, Georgia. 
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John S. Coey 


The appointment of JOHN S. €COEY 
as Eastern Sales Manager of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York, has been announced by R. E. 
Wilkin, General Sales Manager. At the 
same time, THOMAS H. TRIMBLE, for- 
merly Eastern Sales Supervisor has been 
made Assistant Manager, Niagara Sales 
Office. Mr. Coey has been with Hooker 
since 1937, first in charge of the Process 
Study Group and, since 1943 as Manager 
of the Sales Department. Mr. Trimble 
has been with the company since 1934 
as a field salesman, having been named 
Eastern Sales Supervisor in 1949. 


Seven promotions in the research and 
development department of Lever Broth- 
ers Company, including the appointments 
of DR. L. B. PARSONS and N. T. JOY- 
NER as assistant directors of research, 
have been announced by Dr. T. H. Rider, 
director of the Company’s research. 

DR. L. B. SMITH has been named man- 
ager of the basic laboratories section. Other 
appointments were: LOWELL O’DANIEL 
as manager of the administrative services 
section; WEBB ROGERS, manager of a 
newly established technical services sec- 
tion; anl PHILIP M. MAXWELL, man- 
ager of the detergents-process development 
section. 

In his new position Dr. Parsons directs 
the newly formed product development 
and the basic laboratories sections. Mr. 
Joyner takes charge of the administrative 
and technical services sections. Mr. Par- 
sons has been with Lever’s research de- 
partment since 1939, and Mr. Joyner 
joined the firm in 1932. 

All are located at the Lever research 
headquarters in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 


Evans Research & Development Corpo- 
ration has announced three additions to 
their research staff. SAMUEL BROWN 
WILLIAMS joins as a research chemist. 
E. MITCHELL BECKER and MAR- 


GARET KEARNEY BAXTER have been 
named research assistants. 
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LESTER C. HIGBEE has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering of W. & 
L. E. Gurley, Troy, New York, 105-year- 
old manufacturers of engineering and sur- 
veying instruments, according to Charles 
E. Smart, president. Mr. Higbee, who was 
recently elected secretary of the company, 
will continue as sales manager, the posi- 
tion he has held since 1945. He has been 
with the company since 1915. 


FELIX W. BERNHAGEN, 22 years 
general manager of George B. Wheeler 
Co., 1225 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is no longer associated with them. Future 
plans are pending. 


Koppers Company, Inc. has announced 
important personnel shifts. J. N. FOR- 
KER, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the Tar Products Division since 
1946 will retire on December 1, and 
FRED C. FOY, who has headed the 
Koppers Sales Dept. will succeed him. 
Mr. Foy becomes a Vice President. 
COOKE BAUSMAN, JR., who has been 
an assistant to Mr. Foy, has been appointed 
acting manager of the Sales Department 
effective immediately. Mr. Forker retires 
after 35 years with the company. 

Koppers has also disclosed the appoint- 
ment of DR. WILLIAM C. DEARING, 
former Director of Research for the 
Plaskon Division of Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., and later for the Behr-Manning 
Corporation, to their Research Depart- 
ment as Assistant Manager of the Labora- 
tory Section. He will work with DR. 
GILBERT THIESSON, recently named 
Manager of that Section. 


American Cyanamid Company has an- 
nounced the retirement of ARTHUR H. 
SAMPSON, New England Manager of 
their Calco Chemical Division Dyestuff 
Department and a charter member of the 
AATCC. He joined the Division, then 
the Calco Chemical Company on July 1, 
1917. He was appointed New England 
Manager in 1923. 





Arthur H. Sampson 
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G. Russell Hersam 


G. RUSSELL HERSAM has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager of Pruf- 
coat Laboratories, Inc., manufacturers of 
synthetic resin protective coatings. Mr. 
Hersam is noted for his work as co- 
inventor and developer of “cocooning,” a 
spray-packaging process used in the lay- 
up of the “moth-ball” fleet and in the 
storage of army artillery and aircraft. 

ROBERT W. HILTON, former New 
England Area Manager for Prufcoat Lab- 
oratories, assumes the post of Assistant 
General Sales Manager. Both Mr. Hersam 
and Mr. Hilton will make Prufcoat’s Gen- 
eral Sales Office at 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, their headquarters. 


KARL H. INDERFURTH will repre- 
sent the Chas. S. Tanner Co. on their line 
of sizing and finishing chemicals in the 
South. Mr. Inderfurth leaves a position 
as Promotional Manager for the Univer- 
sal Winding Company. 


HAROLD KILLAM has been appointed 
Director of Technical Service at the Amer- 
ican Polymer Corporation, Peabody, Mass., 
manufacturers of resin emulsion disper- 
sions. His duties will involve guidance 
in industry of the use of polyvinyl ace- 
tate, Acrylic, Sytrene, Butadience and 
similar latices. Mr. Killam was formerly 
with Dewey & Almy Chemical Company 
and the Union Paste Company. 


OBITUARY 


HUGH J. HORNE 


UGH J. HORNE, dyer and chemist 
for the Roanoke Mills Company, 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, and a 
member of the Piedmont Section, AATCC, 
died in Baltimore, Maryland, as a result 
of a heart attack on November 14. Mr. 
Horne, age 51, was born in Farmington, 
North Carolina, and attended Emory & 
Henry College. He received his Master's 
degree from Tulane University. Burial 
was in Farmington, North Carolina. 
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Charles W. Johnston 


CHARLES WISWELL JOHNSTON 


HARLES WISWELL JOHNSTON, 

69, Vice President and Director of 
the Virginia Smelting Company, West 
Norfolk, Virginia, died on the 24th of 
October. Mr. Johnston suffered a heart 
attack at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Death occurred at St. Luke’s Hospital at 
6:45 P.M. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1881, and was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1905. 

His early career took him to Mexico 
and Montana as a mining engineer for 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. After a short period of prospecting 
in Cuba, he joined the Virginia Smelting 
Company as metallurgist in charge of its 
copper production activities. He became 
manager of chemical production in 1919 
and was elevated to the Vice Presidency 
and as a director in 1944. 

Mr. Johnston was one of the first indus- 
trialists to envision the manifold possibili- 
ties of sulfur dioxide, a smelter product, 
as a process chemical. 





SAMUEL J. JOHNSTON 


AMUEL J. JOHNSTON, vice president 

and assistant treasurer of the Artloom 
Carpet Co. died November 21st at his 
home, 5741 North 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., after a short illness. He was 66. 

Mr. Johnston formerly had been associ- 
ated with the Bigelow Carpet Co. for 22 
years and was with Artloom for the last 
27 years. He was a member of the AATCC. 


TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 


Milfa-Graph Selvage Marking—Milfa- 
Graph, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del.—De- 
scribes the company’s machine for marking 
selvage of any fabric, leather belting, 
rubber products or coated products. Marks 
are of dry, plastic pigment. 
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New Product Bulletin No. 301A—Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, Central 
Sales Development Department, 22 Center 
Square, Easton, Pa.—Information on the 
properties, reactions and uses of butyne- 
diol. 


“Collective Volume IIl’—New Products 
Development Dept., American Cyanamid 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y.—A compilation of data on sev- 
eral new chemicals which have become 
available from the company’s research 
laboratories during the last year, and on 
which separate bulletins have been issued. 
Some of the chemicals covered are: Beta- 
substituted propionitriles, 3 - substituted 
propylamines, dipropionitriles, 2-nitrodi- 
phenylamine, 2-aminotenzenethiol, Anti- 
oxidant 2246 and sodium dicyanamide. 





Dy-Chek Inspection Clinic Monthly 
Letters —Dy-chek Company, 1515 East 
Broadway, Hawthorne, Cal. Periodicals to 
provide an interchange of technical infor- 
mation and “shop talk”, primarily devoted 
to the Company’s dye penetrant method of 
inspection. 

Other available Dy-Chek Bulletins are 
as follows: 

Bulletin 101—How to Use Dy-Chek. 

Bulletin 102—Surface Preparation for 
Dy-Chek Inspection. 

Bulletin 103—Applying Dy-Chek Dye 
Penetrant. 

Bulletin 104—Removing Dy-Chek Dye 
Penetrant. 

Bulletin 105—Applying Dye Mark De- 
veloper. 

Bulletin 106—Reading Dy-Chek Indica- 
tions. 


“The Standfast Molten Metal Continu- 
ous Dyeing Process”—a brochure describ- 
ing this process of vat dyeing of Standfast 
Dyers and Printers Limited, Lancaster, 
England. The process has been used in 
daily production by this firm for some 
years and licenses are only being issued at 
present for the use of the process on textile 
piece goods. According to the Looklet the 
operation of the process is as follows: “To 
commence bulk dyeing, the dye liquor is 
pumped through a heater into the dyebath 
of small capacity, situated at the surface of 
a column of molten metal. Dye reaches the 
dyebath at a temperature of 70° to 75°C. 
and is held at constant level automatically. 
As soon as the dyebath is full the machine 
is started and the fabric which is pre- 
heated by passage over a few steam-heated 
cylinders, passes through the eight inches 
deep bottomless dyebath directly into a 
column of molten metal held at 95° to 
100°C. The length of passage through the 
metal is about ten feet and the fabric 
leaves by way of a second bottomless bath 
containing strong salt solution floating on 
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the surface of the molten metal. Dyeing is 
complete when the fabric leaves the metal 
and oxidation and soaping is accomplished 
in the conventional open-width soaper 
with which the dyeing machine operates”. 
Also contained in the brochure is informa- 
tion concerning advantages of the method, 
process diagrams, a latoratory unit, rec- 
ommended plant layout, control panel, de- 
tails of the machine, output and produc- 
tion rates, and samples of cloth dyed by the 
process. 


Catalogs No. 100, No. 200, No. 300 and 
No. 400—Gotham Instruments, Division 
of American Machine & Metals, Inc., 233 
Broadway, New York—Four measuring- 
instrument catalogs covering industrial, 
dial and indicating thermometers, pressure 
gauges and recorders. (Catalog No. 500— 
to be published—will cover temperature 
controllers). 814” x 11”, perforated edges 
for ring binders. 


Instrumentation Data Sheet }#8.1-37— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Brown Instruments Division, Wayne 
and Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa.— 
Covers the Brown Electronic Moist-O- 
Graph with the extendable range feature, 
for measuring and controlling moisture 
regain on rayon and synthetic warp yarns. 


“Chemical Research at American Vis- 
cose’ — American Viscose Corporation, 
Marcus Hook, Pa. A concise history. 


Bulletin on fatty acids and industrial oils 
—Vopcolene Division, 5568 East 6lst 
Street, Los Angeles 22, Cal.—Describes 
specifications and properties of the Vopco- 
lene line of the Vegetable Oil Products 
Company. 


Niacet Bulletins 1, 2 and 3—Niacet Divi- 
sion, 971 Niagara Building, Niagara Falls, 
N..F. 

Bulletin 1—Glacial Acetate Acid. Physi- 
cal and chemical properties, latest specifi- 
cations on the standard, C. P. and U. S. P. 
grades, shipping and handling informa- 
tion. Also a procedure for handling and 
unloading of tank cars. 

Bulletin 2—Sodium Acetate. Same type 
coverage. 

Bulletin 3—Potassium Acetate. 
type coverage. 


Same 


“Colloidal Dispersion” —by Earl K. 
Fischer. John Wiley & Sons. A new book 
covering the theory and practice of the 
dispersion of finely divided solids in liquid 
media. A detailed account of the practical 
uses of wetting agents, the operation of 
mixing equipment and dispersion machin- 
ery in mills, and a discussion on particle 
size. Also discussed are dispersion by non- 
aqueous liquids and dispersion by phase 
transfer (the “flushing process”). 
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The author was formerly head of the 
physical chemis:ry division of the Institute 
of Textile Technology. He is currently 
chief of the Organic Coatings Section of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 


“Some Felting Proberties of Wools from 
Different Geograbhical Origins’—PB 101,- 
687, 13 pages including graphs and ta‘les; 
one of a series being issued as part of the 
Quartermaster’s program to determine the 
causes of fabric shrinkage; describes an 
investigation of a number of wools chosen 
from the world’s chief producing areas. 
This report’s findings relate only to the 
type of shrinkage that occurs during the 
laundering of wool garments. 

Both of the above may be obtained for 
50c each from the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, U. S. Devt. of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Check or money order 
should be made out to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 


"Making the Most of Stainless Steels 
in the Textile Industry”—a 32 page book- 
let issued by the Crucible Steel Company 
of America, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., which points out stain- 
less steel’s technical advantages, its aid in 
textile finishing, and its ability to lower 
dyehouse maintenance. A large section is 
devoted to design tips. Available on re- 
quest. 


“TC-1”—a new group-list showing main 
claims of expired and unexpired patents 
in certain textile treating composition clas- 
sifications ty Patent Publications, Box 
4094, Washington 15, D. C. The group- 
list contains every original patent in Clas- 
sification 252 (Compositions), sub-classes 
8.6, 8.7, 8.75, 8.8 and 8.9, from the year 
1867 through September 30, 1950, there 
being 153 patents shown. All patent de- 
scriptions are reproduced directly from 
the Official U. S. Patent Gazette. 

Subject matter includes: compositions 
containing organic sulfoxy compounds, 
organic amines or amides, and ether 
groups. The group-list is photo-offset 
printed on one side of the paper only so 
that patent items may be clipped. Price 
of TC-1 is $4. 


“Wool Scouring Simplified by Automa- 
tic Control”—data sheet No. 8.1-36, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Brown Instruments Division, Wayne and 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. The 
use of Brown Instruments in wool scour- 
ing to control critical variables (tempera- 
ture in scouring, and rinsing bowls, 
squeeze roll loading, frequency and regu- 
larity of sludge removal, rinse water flow, 
rate of wool delivery to scouring train, 
etc.) are described. Method of operation, 
schematic diagrams and photographs are 
included. 
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Fiberglas Bibliography—i3rd Edition— 
88 pages, a volume of annotated refer- 
ences to selected articles about Fiberglas 
products, which have appeared in the 
press. Availa‘ le without charge on request 
to the Public Relations Director, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. Indexes of publications cited, au- 
thors and applications and uses are in- 
cluded with 710 references to articles in 
338 publications listed. 


“Grinding & Mixing Equipment’’—Bul- 
letin 265. U. S. Stoneware Co., Process 
Equipment Division, Akron 9, Ohio. De- 
scriptions, illustrations and specifications 
of U. S. Stoneware’s complete line of 
grinding and mixing equipment. One page 
is entirely given to “Borundum” Grinding 
Media, which will increase grinding ca- 
pacity of mills 60% or more, according to 
the manufacturer’s report. Contamination 
of the mill charge is said to be lessened 
because of the medium’s toughness and 
wear-resistance. 


“Information on the Dyeing of Orlon, 
Nylon and Fiber V”—a booklet by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Organic 
Chemicals Dep’t., Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Del. Thumbnail descrip- 
tions of recent developments in the dye- 
ing of DuPont’s synthetic fibers, “Orlon” 
acrylic fiber, Fiter V, and nylon. 


“Dictionary of Color’—Alois Maerz 
and M. Rea Paul. Published by McGraw- 
Hill. Price $25. A new edition soon to be 
published. Contains over 7000 defined 
color samples with reference by plate 
number, column and row. Surrounding 
colors show the extent of permissible de- 
parture from the standard. Actual color 
illustrations give permitted tolerances in 
lightness and depth of tone. Other fea- 
tures include more than 4000 color names, 
extensive notes and other technical and 
historical data. For further details, contact 
McGraw-Hill’s Book Information Service, 
327 W. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


October 1950 Bibliography of Technical 
Reports—244 reports, including Signal 
Corps contributions to research in lum- 
inescent materials. In a survey by Erik G. 
Linden of the Fort Monmouth Signal 
Corps Engineering Laboratories, research- 
es are detailed in a wide range of phos- 
phors, in radioactive paints, in scintilla- 
tion counters, in fluorescent dyes, in the 
production of photo images on ultraviolet 
and infrared sensitive phosphor panels, 
and in the use of aloha particle (polo- 
nium) activated phosphors for luminous 
dials. The survey also includes a unique 
chart showing materials found to be suit- 
able for ultraviolet and infrared phos- 
phors. 
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“How Service Awards Promote Loyalty’ 
—published by the American Emblem 
Company, Inc., Utica, N. Y. Designed to 
reveal to employers who have not used 
emblem awards in the past, the various 
types and designs now part of the loyalty 
building programs of some of the leading 
industrial, business and institutional or- 
ganizations in the United States. A wide 
variety of pin and button awards are re- 
produced in full color. Free on request. 


“Witco Stabilizers and Lubricants for 
Plastics’—Report S-3—a reference sheet 
designed to acquaint formulators with 
general information and important prop- 
erties. 

“Witco Stearates for Protective Coat- 
ings’—Report M-1l—gives information 
on complete line of metallic stearates for 
the protective coatings industries . . . alu- 
minum, calcium, zinc. 

“Witco 24% Lead Naphthenate’—Re- 
port P-13—covers the properties especial- 
ly important to the paint industry. 

All three reports may te obtained by 
writing to Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Conseco Steam Condensers”—Bulletin 
102. Contains an introduction; installation, 
engineering, and maintenance sections; and 
sections devoted to air removal equipment 
and steam condenser specialties. Profusely 
illustrated. 

“CME Continuous Centrifuge”—8 pages 
of material on both screen type and solid 
bowl type units, with a section devoted 
to the CME Continuous Demulsifier. In- 
cluded are standard specifications, sche- 
matics, photographs, and a diagram for 
estimating centrifugal force. 

"The Blackburn-Smith Pneumatic Sew- 
age Ejector System”—a 12 page booklet 
which includes descrivtive material on the 
system (with charts to calculate air re- 
quirements) and the ejector itself; piping 
diagrams and schematics using snap action 
air valves, electrode controls, or float 
switch; a form of specification for sewer 
ejectors; and layouts and tables for the 
single or duplex systems. 

All three are catalogs of the Condenser 
Service & Engineering Co., Inc., Seaboard 
Trust Building, Hoboken, N. J. 


“A Simplified Guide to Bakelite and 
Vinylite Plastics and Resins’—24 pages. 
Bakelite Division, Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, 300 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. This booklet classi- 
fies the various forms of Bakelite phenolic, 
styrene, polyethylene and Vinylite plas- 
tics and resins under fourteen major head- 
ings. It describes in simple terms the 
general characteristics and properties of 
each form, gives typical applications and 
shows examples of many of them in 126 
photographic illustrations. 
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SURE AS HOOTING... 


TRITON X-100 


speeds your processing 
from gray to finish 


Makes water wetter 
—so it penetrates better 


FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢& HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 








PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS *® SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS © FINISHES 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





* CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: Plant chemist required for dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant located in the South. Must be fully qualified 
to handle laboratory and operating problems on dyeing 
and finishing of synthetic woven fabrics, including nylon, 
acetate, viscose, and blends. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of shade matching on becks, jigs and continuous 
dyeing. Write Box No. 909. 


WANTED: SGUTHERN DYESTUFF MANUFAC- 
TURER WANTS YOUNG TEXTILE CHEMIST 
WITH THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE IN DYEING, PRINTING AND FIN- 
ISHING FOR WORK IN SALES-SERVICE AND 
NEW DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY. WRITE, 
GIVING FULL INFORMATION AS TO FORMAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE, MARITAL AND 
MILITARY STATUS. Write Box No. 932. 


CHEMIST :—Large Eastern Dyestuff Manufacturer re- 
quires a dyestuff chemist or colorist in factory for stand- 
ardizing and application laboratory, Salary attractive. Give 
full particulars on background in first letter. Write Box 
No. 951. 





POSITION WANTED — COLORIST-CHEMIST, 
widely experienced in screen-printing on all fabrics, out- 
standing on cottons, able to manage all phases of produc- 
tion, seeks suitable opportunity in the metropolitan area. 


Write Box No. 957. 





POSITION WANTED: Finisher, thoroughly experi- 
enced on rayon, acetate, nylon, silk, cotton and their various 
blends. Capable of taking full charge. New York City or 
Pennsylvania area preferred. Write Box No. 960. 





Chemical and Textile Technician—male or female—wanted 
by large textile manufacturer in the metropolitan area. 
With or without college degree. Textile experience desir- 
able, but not essential. Reply with resume of training and 
experience. Write Box No. 961. 
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POSITION WANTED—Jig Dyer—12 years’ experience 
as colorist and dyer’s helper. Experienced on dyeing 
cotton, wool, nylon, acetate, and viscose. Familiar with all 
types of dyestuffs and their applications such as vats, 
directs, acids, and naphthols. Location—Northern New 
Jersey or New York City. Write Box No. 956. 





SALESMAN WANTED: Man experienced in selling 
detergents, scouring agents, water repellents, and textile 
specialties. We can also offer dyestuffs. In reply please give 
experience and salary expected. Reply to Box No. 965. 





POSITION WANTED: Assistant Dyer, experienced 
dyeing, color-matching and finishing. Familiar with most 
classes of dyes and fabrics. B.Sc. Chemistry plus textile 
college degree. Seeks responsible dyeing position with 
opportunity for development and advancement. Married. 
Write Box 967. 


WANTED: Young man with a few months of laboratory 
experience for dye house in New York area. Good future 
for right man. State age, experience and salary. Write 


Box No. 968. 
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NIEVY PRESERVATIVES 


FOR THE 


COTTON—RAYON—WOOL—JUTE 
INDUSTRIES 


Non-volatile, Non-irritating VANCIDES 




















. e Prolong Service Life 
Inhibit Deterioration in Process 
eon Prevent Spoilage of Finishing Materials 
ith all 
a 230 Park Ave. 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. New York 17, New York 
selling 
textile 
e give 
5. 
ienced 
| most 
textile | 
oad HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS-(C. [ 1073) 
| and 
ain HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 
Write 
Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 
Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 
ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
D HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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Before you cah guarantee a product, you have to know how 
it will react to conditions it is expected to meet during its 
service life. Moreover, when you want this information, 
you want it fast! 

When it comes to washable fabrics (or any other washable 
product) the Launder-Ometer is the machine that can give 
you the facts—in a fraction of the time normally required. 
Accepted as the standard laboratory washing machine of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
Launder-Ometer can duplicate the effects of as many as 5 
commercial launderings in one forty-five minute test. The 
data thus provided includes loss of tensile strength, color 
fastness, resistance to shrinkage, bleeding, washing and 
mechanical action, and other equally important information. 

The Launder-Ometer is also in widespread use for the 
laboratory dyeing of leathers and textiles and for the testing 
of dry-cleaning oils and solvents and the efficiency of de- 
tergents and soaps. As many as 20 samples can be conducted 
simultaneously and conditions used for any given test can 
be reproduced at any time. 

Operation of the Launder-Ometer is simple. It is a care- 
fully buile machine, soundly constructed, and economical in 
maintenance and operating costs. Available in 3 sizes with 
capacities of 20 one pint jars, 20 one quart jars, or 6 two 
quart jars plus any combination of 10 one pint jars or 
10 one quart jars. All models are electrically driven, 4% HP 
to 4 HP. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Manufacturers of accelerated testing devices for more than a quarter of a century 


WEATHER-OMETERS © FADE-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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RECORDING 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


INDISPENSABLE 


for color analysis and control at Interchemical 


Dan Smith, color expert at Interchemical Corporation, 
New York City, says ‘‘Our company finds the G-E 
Spectrophotometer indispensable for color work. It is 
the only way to insure exact color control and meeting 
of color standards.”’ 
With the G-E Recording Spectrophotometer: 

® Control color processes 

®@ Do rapid colorimetric analysis 

@ Get an automatic linear curve of reflectance 

@ Set up color standards scientifically 


DYES @ PAINTS @ CHEMICALS @ INKS 


i 
| 





| 


iS 


Latest model G-E recording spectrophotometer. Due to the excellent 
results obtained with the original model, Interchemical has added 
three of these to its facilities. 
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“BLACKS... 


* ACID ° DIRECT «= 


* ACETATE » FORMALDEHYDE + 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. Shipments can be 
made from their convenient stocks or from our Baltimore and Paterson warehouses. 


YOUNG ANILINE 


Office and Factory 
2731 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Md. 


WORKS, INC. 


Paterson Office 
50 East 13th Street, Paterson, N. J. 


One of the first G-E recording 


spectrophotometers, this instru- 
ment has been in service at Inter- 
chemical for 15 years. 
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Section B687-59, Apparatus Dept., 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Please send me bulletin GEC-307 on your recording spectrophotometer. 

C) Planning an immediate project CO For reference purposes 

Name Sa ee 
(please print) 

Street 

City Zone State 
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how to get better textiles|@ 1vDEX TO ADVERTISERS @ 
through better chemistry 


VERSENE* 


Most efficient general com- 
plexing agent. Softens wa- 
ter completely and perma- 
nently without precipitation. 


VERSENE FE 3 Specific* 


Most powerful iron com- 
plexing agent known in 
normal pH range. 


RSENE FE 3* 


Prevents hard water de- 
posits and iron stains. 


VERSENE T* 





Prevents and removes iron 
deposits from fabric treated 
with concentrated caustic. 


VERSENES* AND TEXTILES 


Do you want to completely and permanently soften 
process-water without precipitation? Do you want Level 
Dyeing? Would you like uniform shades from the same 
formula? Do you want softer woolens ... whiter cot- 
tons? How would you like to cut residual shrinkage in 
Sanforized goods? Do you want to purify and stabilize 
Bleach Baths? Would you like to eliminate contamina- 
tion from both iron and hard water salts at the same time 
in Kier boiling and Mercerizing solutions? In finishing do 
you want to dispense with oxalate and other acid baths? 


THE VERSENES* AND YOU 


The Versenes are industry’s most modern chemicals. They 
are powerful organic complexing agents for the exacting 
chemical control of cations in solution. Chemically, they 
are the sodium salts of ethylene diamine tetra-acetie acid 
and other polyamino acids in liquid, powder, or bead 
form. They have exceptional stability at high temperature 
and pH. Their amazing complexing power and extreme 
efficiency show you the way to get better textiles through 
better chemistry. 


INVESTIGATE THE VERSENES* 
When you want better textiles through better chemistry, 
the Versenes* will give you sales, process and price 
advantages over competition. Ask for your free copy of 
Technical Bulletin #2. Write Dept. E for samples. 


BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Warehouse Stocks *Trade Mark 
Providence Agent: 
George Mann, 251 Fox Point Boulevard, Providence, R.1. 
W. Coast Agent: ‘Griffin Chemical Co., San — Les Angeles 
Midwest Agent: Kraft Chemical Co., Inc., 917 W. 18th Street, Chicage 


Wasatch Chemical Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Barada & Page, Inc., Dallas and Houston, Texas 
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BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
OBTAIN THE “FINEST IN FINISHING” 










XIV 


XX! | 
WE OFFER— 
@ A broad range of quality soaps and synthetic detergents. 
@ Nearly 55 years of continuous manufacturing experience. 
e@ All products laboratory controlled--uniform quality guaranteed. 
X 


@ Daily deliveries --factory to you -- by rail and truck. 


PLUS — TECHNICALLY TRAINED MEN ALWAYS ON CALL FOR CONSULTATION 
AND ASSISTANCE IN YOUR PLANT. 


Buy with confidence—BUY NAMICO. 


XX! 


- National Milling & Chemical Company 
Vudustrial Seat Products Siuce 1896 
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Have you ordered this handsome Binder 
for your American . 
DYESTUFF REPORTER IT'S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder B E TT E R U N I O N S 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER OF MONOFILAMENT AND 
a 2 MULTIFILAMENT NYLON 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks with 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
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your copies of the AMER- , 
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NOW... 


a brand new stripping 
and bleaching agent 
combining HIGH EFFICIENCY 
with MINIMUM LOSS of 
TENSILE STRENGTH 


DURING 1951 


The American 
Dyestuff Reporter will 





appear on the following 





dates: 
JANUARY . 8-22 
FEBRUARY . 5-19 
MARCH . 5-19 
APRIL . _— . 2-*16-30 
. bite, semi-crystalline product that is concentrated yet stable, ¥ 
es oe oe pendled aa buffered ‘a San of Me 5.5 MAY ..... + + + + + + « 14-28 
TEST | Subet CLORPAK to acwal (1) FUMB- - - - ---- +--+ + “Ue 
! tests in your own laboratory. he ke a oe ee we ee 
THIS | See for yourself why trial users AUGUST. ....... . . . «6-20 
' are re-ordering this product 
1 in quantity after exhaustive SEPTEMBER ...--.--- + +317 
PRODUCT | tests which indicated that OCTOBER Oy . **1-15-29 
! CLORPAK . NOVEMBER ....... . . 12-26 
at our . acts instantly DECEMBER. . 410-24 
EXPENSE « is effective in low . 
concentrations 
e Is non-foxic EVERY 
e produces a minimum OTHER 
' loss in fensile strength. MONDAY 
A request on your company letter- 
1 head will bring a free sample and 
literature promptly. * 


THE 


CLORPAK 


CORPORATION 


Textile Division 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION, PROCEEDINGS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 


*Knitting Arts Exhibition Number 
** A.A.T.C.C. Convention Issue 
*** Annual Processing Review Number 
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Little Miss Muffet, “ey ay is i. 
sat on a tuffet i es 
Eating of curds and whey = 
When some dropped i> e 
on her sweater — +) ro | 
She felt so much better ““¥ wag ERS 


‘Cause “Washable Wool” it did say! 








It said she was able 
To wash it right deep in the tub! 


As you have surmised... 


It was wool Schollerized ; 


— Unaffected by water or rub! 








Washable for the life of the fabric when it’s... 





7 Yes, right on the label 
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BROTHERS, INC. 


| 
| 
Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials; Soaps, Softeners and Sulphonated Oils 


WRITE FOR ALL THE DETAILS OF 


SCHOLLERIZING AS APPLIED TO COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHiLADELPHIA 34, PA. 
YOUR WOOL PRODUCTI IN CANADA: SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


Schollerized Wool is BETTER Wool BECAUSE it’s Schollerized! 





for better sewing...better selling 


Gpanamid fod 


Quality tells...and sells...in fabrics treated pr! 
with Cyanamid Textile Chemicals. Quality in terms of sv 
such characteristics as softness, suppleness, good 


nes 


hand and level dyeing, combined with improved 
sewing properties, is a strong sales impetus— 
and it’s yours when you specify finishing materials pand 


and chemicals from Cyanamid. ot 


Because fabric quality depends upon chemical 
quality, Cyanamid maintains rigid control over every 
step in the manufacture of its products. 

Moreover, Cyanamid offers you a complete line... 
so just specify the properties you want in 

your fabrics and our Cyanamid representative 

will specify the chemicals to do a good job. 


Cyanamid’s Textile Chemicals Include: 
DECERESOL® Wetting Agents, NO-ODOROL® 
Finishing Oils, AQUASOL® Sulfonated 
Castor Oil, Penetrants, Sizing Compounds 


AMERICAN a COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. E12 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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